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Art. L—Annales Ecclesiastici . . . . quos continuat Av- 
GUSTINUS THEINER. Romie, MDCCCLVIII. 


Tue great Baronius, who labored so successfully in the 
compilation of the Church annals, has found a worthy suc- 
cessor in the learned German Oratorian, to whose work we 
undertake to call the attention of our readers. The three 
folio volumes which have already issued from the Ro- 

man press, are the results of twenty years of research, in 
which, however, the materials for twelve other volumes 
have been prepared. Those now published are confined to 
the pontificate of Gregory XIIL., covering a period of thir- 
teen years, from 1572 to 1585. Those which are to follow 
will embrace the reignsof all his successors down at least to 
Pius VII. The mechanical execution of the work reflects 
credit on the Roman press,the type and paper being excellent, 
and the typographical errors few. The first volume is dedi- 
cated to the present Pope, whose munificence has enabled 
the author to perform the task imposed on him by his pre- 
decessor. Francis Joseph I., the pious Emperor of Austria, 
receives a well deserved tribute in the dedication of the 
second volume ; and the fortunate occupant of the French 
throne is honored in the third. These addresses are com- 
posed in good taste, and although highly eulogistic, are al- 
together free from exaggeration. In the work itself the 
author scarcely appears, unless to connect the documents by 
some brief narrative of facts. The fidelity with which he 
has discharged the duty assigned him is apparent from the 
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result, which is an exhibition by no means flattering of the 
state of religion in various countries at the period in ques- 
tion. It redounds to the honor of the Holy See, that she 
not only preserves with care the records of the various 
transactions of each pontificate, but spontaneously presents 
them for public inspection, long after all the actors in these 
scenes have passed away, thus manifesting her entire con- 
fidence, that their impartial examination will prove honor- 
able to the memory of the Pontiffs. A false delicacy or a 
narrow policy would withhold much that is here exposed to 
public view; but the enlarged statesmanship of Rome shrinks 
from no avowal of facts, however painful ; she being fully 
conscious that her position is to maintain truth and combat 
vice, and that whatever checks and disappointments she 
may experience, she is in the main divinely guided and sus- 
tained, and sure to prove victorious. Even the frailty of 
some of her rulers serves to confirm her claims to superna- 
tural protection. 

Gregory, whose pontificate is described, was brought up 
to the bar, and in the pursuit of his secular avocations was 
not faultless, but having passed to the sanctuary he merit- 
ed praise for exemplarity of conduct as well as for learning. 
He was above seventy years of age when St. Pius V. passed 
to his reward. At the very opening of the conclave he was 
unanimously, by acclamation, chosen to succeed him, a thing 
extremely rare, if not unprecedented. Ranke testifies that 
as pontiff “ his life and conversation were not only blameless 
but edifying.” But half a century had passed since the 
great revolt, misnamed a Reformation, had broken out in 
Germany, and already entire provinces had been separated 
from the Church, and the ties which still connected the others 
with Rome, were weakened by the spreading infection of 
error and the great relaxation of ecclesiastical discipline. 
The chief sees were the prey of secular princes, who sought 
them as appanages for their younger sons, some of whom 
already nurtured heresy in their hearts. The cathedrals 
had among their canons men of suspected principles—some- 
times avowed Lutherans—so that in one case the office of 
provost or dean became an object of special contention as 
determining which party should be in the ascendant, the 
Catholics being otherwise only equal in number. ‘The elec- 
tion of bishops devolved on the chapters, and for the most 
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part were influenced by princes, or high nobles ; whence 
postulations were made of men canonically disqualified, 
oftentimes of youths, sometimes of infants, in consequence 
of which the Holy See was forced to leave the sees vacant 
for years, if it rejected the postulation, whilst the individual 
postulated in the mean time took to himself the revenues ; 
or to acquiesce in an arrangement pregnant with danger to 
religion, if not absolutely ruinous and disgraceful. Gregory 
exercised great prudence in circumstances so critical. He 
resisted perseveringly when a person of suspected principles 
was proposed. He dispensed with the rigor of the canons, 
when there was a well-founded hope that the necessary pre- 
cautions would be adopted to secure the administration of 
the see by a competent prelate. He waited further infor- 
uation, when doubt arose, and he yielded a reluctant con- 
sent, when, in the absence of certain grounds for refusal, 
he had reason to apprehend unfavorable results. To judge 
of the wisdom which directed his acts, we must attend to 
the difficulties which surrounded him. His confirmation of 
Gebhard Fruchses, elected Archbishop of Cologne, was un- 
fortunate, and made notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
the pious Duke of Bavaria, who knew him to be unsound 
in faith, and of relaxed morals ; but Gregory had not be- 
fore him such evidence as might authorize him to reject 
the election. The subsequent apostasy of Gebhard, with a 
view to legalize his union with the fair Agnes, daughter of 
the Count of Mansfeld, whom he had seduced from her 
boarding-school—a Benedictine convent—proved his un- 
worthiness for the high office. It does not appear that he 
had been consecrated, since he took only the title of elect 
and confirmed. The Pontiff, after unsuccessful efforts to 
reclaim him, hurled anathema against him, and enlisted 
the services of the emperor and the Duke of Bavaria to 
drive him from the palace and the cities dependent on the 
see. A faithful prelate soon filled the vacant chair. 

The shameless disregard of the law of celibacy in many 
parts of Germany is manifest from the work of Theiner ; 
yet several, even of those who bore the episcopal title, were 
not in sacred orders. When proposed for a see, even though 
not canonically qualified, they often usurped the adminis- 
tration and title of postulated, and continued in the en- 
joyment of its revenues, until they chose to pass to the 
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marriage state. These they sometimes retained for years 
after this transition, as was the case with Henry Julius, 
Duke of Brunswick, postulated for the see of Halberstadt. 
He even entered into a compact with the canons of his ca- 
thedral, by which they agreed to allow him the revenues 
on condition that he should support therefrom his wife and 
children, and that these should have no claim on the 
Church after his death. This compact shows that the 
canons were completely at his mercy, or under his influence, 
and were wholly regardless of the interests of religion. 

Gregory exerted all his zeal to extirpate scandals. His 
letters breathe a spirit of purity, which he studied to com- 
municate to all the ministers of religion. He incessantly 
exhorted the bishops to eradicate concubinage, and he 
urged secular princes to lend their aid to punish trans- 
gressors. It may occur to some readers that the disci- 
pline of celibacy is scarcely to be maintained, if such dis- 
orders arise from it, and so great difficulty attend its 
enforcement, but since it comes down to us from the Apos- 
tolic times, it is now too late to examine its expediency. 
The marriage of clergymen clearly unfits them for those 
sacred functions which are peculiar to the priesthood, and 
withdraws them from the free exercise of charitable or ne- 
cessary offices. It is only in the Catholic Church that he- 
roic examples are given of zeal and devotedness, because 
unmarried priests are solicitous of the things of the Lord. 
A married clergy may be respectable, orderly, exemplary, 
but an unmarried clergy can alone prove adequate to apos- 
tolic missions and to enterprises that require great. sacrifi- 
ces. Purity, disinterestedness, devotedness, are the proper 
fruits of celibacy ; scandals and disorders are to be ascribed 
to the unruly passions of men, for which marriage is not 
always an effectual remedy. But we must not suffer our- 
selves to dwell too long on this single topic, although 
prominent among the objects of the zeal of the illustrious 
Pontiff, who, in this respect, rivalled the zeal of the seventh 
Gregory. 

Among the means adopted with a view to restore disci- 
pline, and to maintain faith in Germany, the establishment 
of colleges under the direction of the priests of the Society 
of Jesus holds a chief place. The Pontiff sought to have 
them everywhere erected, and strongly urged princes to 
favor and support them, The testimony which he bears-to 
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the piety and zeal of the fathers is of the most distinguish- 
ed character. From their body he selected several for em- 
bassies of great importance to religion. The venerable 
Peter Hund (called Canisius, according to the prevailing 
style of latinizing names) was commissioned to treat with 
various princes in the name of the Pope. Possevin, another 
Jesuit, was specially charged with a mission to the court of 
Sweden, in the hope of bringing to maturity the happy 
dispositions of the king. His labors also extended to Po- 
land and Russia. Besides the colleges in Germany, Gregory 
erected a German college at Rome, which ‘he placed under 
the care of the Society. The results of these institutions 
of education were most satisfactory, and the apostolic 
labors of the fathers concurring, it may well be acknowl- 
edged, that they proved an effectual check to the progress 
of the misnamed Reformation. The Edinburgh Review, 
and other Protestant periodicals, have long since made this 
avowal. Other religious orders share this praise with them, 
as is clear from the commendations of the Friars Preachers, 
given by Gregory to the princes of Germany ; but it is be- 
yond question that the sons of St. Ignatius stand preémi- 
nent. Theiner does not dissemble the important services 
rendered by them to religion. 

The looseness of principles which at that time prevailed 
appears from the pertinacity with which some professing 
Catholicity claimed or sought the privilege of communion 
under two kinds, without observing the conditions which 
Pius IV. had attached to the concession. The Duke of 
Cleves enjoyed it as a personal favor. He was desirous that 
his young son should continue to possess it, and had great 
reluctance to consent that he should present himself at the 
sacred table for the first time after the ordinary manner. 
Gregory, through the agency of Canisius, succeeded in dis- 
suading him from continuing a practice so favorable to the 
Hussites, or Calixtines, who maintain that both kinds are 
of divine right essential to the sacrament. It will surprise 
our readers to learn, that the emperor Maximilian repeat- 
edly implored the Holy See to rescind the prohibition of 
St. Pius V. directed to the Archbishop of Prague, to ordain 
priests cherishing that error, which the emperor judged 
might be tolerated, lest the sectaries should be left without 
baptism, absolution, and other necessary aids of religion. 
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Gregory, not willing to give him a direct repulse, delayed 
a final decision, until he should have learned all the circum- 
stances of the case from the archbishop. 

The enlightened Pontiff at all times strenuously urged 
the maintenance of the Catholic faith in all its integrity, 
and was most attentive that no countenance should be 
given to the errors of innovators. His action in this respect 
will not be approved of by those who profess liberality, or 
rather latitudinarianism, but whoever reflects that the Cath- 
olic faith had for ages prevailed, and that the churches 
and religious establishments had been erected by the muni- 
ficence of the faithful, will not be surprised that the high 
guardian of Catholic interests should strenuously oppose 
every attempt to disturb order, and destroy unity, knowing 
that its success would result in the sequestration of church 
property, the appropriation of the churches to sectarian 
purposes, and the manifest violation of vested rights 
and sacred trusts. Liberty of conscience on the lips of 
innovators did not then mean merely the right to worship 
God according as each one’s conscience might dictate: it 
was license to teach heresy from Catholic pulpits, to sub- 
stitute the Calvinistic supper for the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
on the very altars erected for the divine oblation, and to 
enjoy in the mean time the plunder carried away from the 
sanctuary. No wonder then that the faithful Pontiff re- 
minded princes of the oaths which they had taken to main- 
tain the Catholic faith, and the rights of Holy Church, and 
forbade them, as they valued their salvation, and the souls 
of their people, to give countenance to strange and perverse 
doctrines. 

During the reign of Gregory the awful massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was perpetrated. Some light is thrown on 
the origin of this sanguinary measure by the official com- 
munications contained in this collection. Philip IL. of 
Spain, irritated by the support given by Coligny to the 
rebels in Flanders, appears to have directed his ambassador 
at St. Cloud to suggest to the French .king, that it was 
time to restore public order by the summary punishment of 
Coligny and the other leaders, who kept the kingdom in a 
state of anarchy. Theiner doubts whether this communi- 
cation was made directly to Charles ; but he does not hesi- 
tate to charge the Queen-dowager Catharine and the Dukes 
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of Angier and Guise with directing the assassination of the 
Admiral, in consequence of the suggestion. From an offi- 
cial statement of the nuncio, it appears to have been known 
to him. He seems to have thought that if the attempt 
had been successful, there would have been no further 
bloodshed. The massacre was suddenly resolved on by 
Charles, at the instigation of the queen and the dukes, 
under an apprehension of personal danger to the royal family, 
in consequence of threats of Coligny and his partisans. It is 
clear that religious considerations had no share in the cruel 
decree. The public thanksgiving of Gregory, when the 
news reached Rome, regarded the preservation of the royal 
family, and the final defeat of desperate machinations 
against religion and the throne. He certainly was not a 
man of blood. Although from principle opposed to any 
concession to innovators, he nowhere recommends the adop- 
tion of sanguinary measures to suppress them. A pleasing 
instance of kind feeling towards the Jews is given in a let- 
ter which he addressed to the master of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, with whom he interceded for Jewish 
prisoners taken five years previously in a naval engagement, 
and recommended that whatever ransom they might offer 
should be accepted, and themselves restored to liberty. 
Such practical beneficence is more valuable than abstract 
theories of liberality. 

The collection before us contains many most important 
documents having reference to the state of Catholics under 
the dominion of Elizabeth. Person, the Jesuit, Allen, the 
President of the English college at Douay, the Bishop of 
Ross, the devoted minister of his imprisoned sovereign, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, the Earl of Desmond, Lords Arun- 
del and Paget, and various others contribute their quota 
to the history of their times. The heroic constancy of the 
confessors of the faith appears from their communications. 
More than fifty thousand refused to attend the Protestant 
service, even though fines and penalties of various kinds 
were unrelentingly inflicted on recusants, Priests and lay- 
men lingered in prison; many perished on the scaffold. 
The unsuccessful efforts made to liberate the Scottish 
queen are also narrated. The information thus furnished 
being derived from official documents and other communi- 
cations not originally designed for the public eye, is of the 
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most trustworthy character. We can only refer our readers 
to the work itself, with the assurance that their careful peru- 
sal, or rather close study of the three ponderous volumes 
will be amply rewarded. 

We congratulate the learned author on this great con- 
tribution to ecclesiastical history, and hope that he will 
soon publish the continuation, which is to reach to our own 
times. We pray that he may be spared to revise and en- 
large the annals given to the public by his predecessors 
Raynald and Laderch, as he purposes. When he shall 
have accomplished all this, it will be time to rest from his 
labors. 


Art. Il.—1. The Social Condition and Education of the 
People in England and Europe, de. By Joserx 
Kay, Esq., M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Barrister at Law, and late Travelling Bachelor of the 
University of Cambridge. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
The Peasant Proprietors. London: 1850. 

2. London Labor, and the London Poor; a Cy- 
clopedia of the condition and earnings of those that 
will work, those that cannot work, and those that 
will not work. By Henry Maynew. Vol. I. The 
London Street Folk. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1851. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 531. 


Tue first time that we had the honor and the happiness 
of holding a private interview with the present venerable 
Sovereign Pontiff, Pius LX., about five years ago, he re- 
marked to us, with that beaming smile and heaven-lit 
countenance which distinguish him from all other living 
men: “ There are three countries which are devoted to the 
worship of Mammon more than all others ; first, the United 
States, second, England, and third, Belgium.” While we 
were struck with the general truth of the playful remark, 
our pride as an American citizen prompted us modestly to 
suggest the amendment, that England should be placed 
first, and our own country second, on the list of Mammon- 
worshippers. The Pontiff did not reject the amendment, 
nor did he positively accept it, and the subject was quietly 
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dropped. And now, calmly reviewing the subject, we are 
by no means clear that the Pontiff was not entirely right. 
At any rate, the race after wealth between the mother 
country and her most hopeful daughter may be set down 
as a doubtful one, the latter probably evincing more ardor 
in the pursuit, and the former more steadiness and endur- 
ance, the fruits of more mature age and longer experience. 
The facts which will be stated in this paper may perhaps 
throw some light upon this question. 

However this may be, one thing is quite certain, that 
Mammonism is undoubtedly the characteristic spirit of the 
age ; and more strikingly so in England and America, than 
in any other countries in the civilized world. The minds 
of men are nowadays directed to the accumulation of 
riches, with an ardor which seems unquenchable, and with 
an energy which never tires. The eagerness for wealth is 
paramount, and controls every other feeling. Boys in their 
teens catch the infection. From the first dawn of manhood, 
to the waning evening of old age, the gold-fever continues to 
increase in strength, if not in violence ; and the tomb alone 
finally heals the raging malady, by receiving its victim in 
its cold embrace. ‘To listen to the world, one would believe 
that the great end and aim of our creation, and of our 
whole existence on this earth, is to make money, and then 
leave it—we know not to whom. Considering the spirit 
of this age, even among professing Christians, it would 
seem almost incredible that the Man-God, in his Sermon 
on the Mount, should have uttered the memorable saying : 
“YE CANNOT SERVE Gop AND Mammon.” And yet, even 
if he had not said it, the common sense and experience of 
mankind would prove it true, beyond any possibility of 
logical contradiction. Mammon is an exacting and jealous 
master ; he requires the whole heart and soul of his wor- 
shippers, and thus leaves no room in it for any other object 
of adoration. 

Notwithstanding all this, it is curious to observe, that 
perhaps the most plausible, at least the most seductive, 
popular argument against the Catholic Church, is based 
upon the alleged fact, that in Protestant countries the 
people are, in general, more wealthy, more comfortable, 
and more intelligent in the art of accumulating riches and 
securing respectability, than they are in those countries 
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where the majority of the people is Catholic. The argu- 
ment, with all its pretension, is manifestly the most shal- 
low sophism. Even admitting the premises, the conclusion 
would not follow, unless it could be first made to appear 
that Christ promised wealth and worldly respectability to 
his followers, and made them the distinctive marks of his 
Church ; which no one will be absurd enough to maintain. 
The contrary is the fact. He inveighed against the rich, 
and he plead with divine eloquence for the poor. The first 
words uttered in his great Sermon on the Mount, invoked a 
blessing on the poor, and pronounced a woe on the rich: 
“Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of Heaven ;” 
“But woe to you that are rich, for you have your consola- 
tion.”* Among the proofs of his divine mission, which he 
alleged to the disciples of John, one of the most striking is 
this : “‘ The poor have the gospel preached to them.”+ Thus 
the argument—if argument it can be called—would ap- 
pear to prove the contrary of what it is intended to estab- 
lish. It would prove, if you admit the fact which is its 
basis, that Protestant countries are fairly entitled to the 
woes, and Catholic countries to the beatitudes of Chris- 
tianity, according to the principles laid down in the sublime 
philosophy of Christ. To this conclusion the adversaries 
of the Church are heartily welcome, together with all the 
“consolation” it may afford them. Those who thus place 
their trust in riches “ have received their reward.” 

In comparing Catholic with Protestant countries, we 
may examine the relative condition of the middle and 
higher classes, or that of the lower orders and the poor, who 
constitute the bulk of the population throughout Europe. 
If we take the former point of comparison, Protestant 
countries will probably bear off the palm; which, if it 
proves any thing, would only tend to show that in them 
Mammon is probably worshipped more, and consequently 
God less, than among their Catholic neighbors. But if we 
adopt the wider and more correct basis of comparison, that 
which looks to the relative condition of the mass of the popu- 
lation, embracing the poorer and the laboring classes, Cath- 
olic countries are vastly better off than those the majority 
of whose population is non-Catholic. 


* St. Luke, vi. 20, 24. t St. Matthew, xi. 5. 
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This important fact has been clearly established by 
Mr. Kay, in the work under review ; and we purpose in 
this paper to lay before our readers some of the more strik- 
ing facts and arguments which he alleges to prove his posi- 
tion. From what we have already said in our previous 
notice of his volume, on the comparative education of the 
people in England, and on the continent of Europe, it 
will have been gathered, that being a thorough English- 
man, and a bigoted Protestant, his testimony as against 
England, and in favor of Catholic populations on the Eu- 
ropean continent, is wholly unexceptionable, and the result 
of facts too clear to be obscured by sophistry, too palpable 
to admit of denial. 

So far as the condition of the poor in London is con- 
cerned, another highly intelligent English Protestant, 
Henry Mayuew, fully confirms the conclusions of his 
countryman. His “ London Labor and London Poor” 
contains a thorough analysis of the life, habits, and social 
condition of the London “Street Folk;” and we venture 
to say, that no other capital in all Christendom exhibits so 
great an amount of brutal ignorance and moral degradation 
as does this great Babylon of Protestantism. No one who 
peruses attentively the startling developments of Mayhew 
can come to any other conclusion. 

As the question which treats of the relative condition 
of the poor in different European countries is one of great 
interest, and as its settlement depends entirely on evidence, 
we shall be pardoned if we furnish numerous and occasion- 
ally copious extracts from Mr. Kay’s volume on the “ Peas- 
ant Proprietors” of Europe ; the more so as his work was 
in its facts too damaging to Protestantism to be deemed 
suitable for republication in this country. Mayhew’s first 
volume on the London Poor was, indeed, republished by 
the Harpers ; but if other volumes of the intended series 
have been given to the American public, we have not been 
made aware of the fact. 

But before we go into the evidence, we must say a 
word on its logical bearing upon the gree tt question of the 
Church, as between Catholics and Protestants. If Catho- 
licity be true, and Protestantism false, we should be pre- 
pared to find more of Mammonism in the latter, and a 
better condition of the poor in the former. Where Mam- 
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monism is most highly cultivated and most fully developed, 
the poor are necessarily the most wretched ; for Mammon- 
ism and pauperism go hand in hand, the former leading 
directly to the latter. The tendency of Mammonism is to 
accumulate wealth in the hands of the few, at the expense 
of the many. It operates 4s a monopoly. The greater 
the love of riches among a people, the greater necessarily 
will be the horror of poverty, and the greater the contempt 
with which pauperism is viewed by the Mammon-worship- 
pers. Thus,in Pagan Rome, during the period of the per- 
secution, the Christians were taunted with their poverty, 
and were called Jucifugaces—light shunning—because they 
were compelled by the tyranny of their wealthy and refined 
persecutors to seek shelter in the Catacombs. And the 
very argument which was alleged against them by their 
Pagan persecutors, is now brought against us by our 
Christian adversaries | But we answer our objectors pre- 
cisely as they answered theirs: that poverty is no reproach, 
but rather a source of benediction from heaven, that Christ 
came to preach the Gospel to the poor,—to soothe their 
sorrows and alleviate their sufferings, both of body and of 
mind, and to make them cheerful in the midst of priva- 
tions, by teaching them to disengage their hearts from 
the things of earth, and to lift them exultingly towards 
heaven. 

The logical inference from these principles is, that a re- 
ligion which discharges these kindly offices towards the 
poor, which does not disparage and sneer at poverty, but 
rather cherishes and sustains it, and which thereby con- 
tributes to ameliorate the condition of the poor, is much 
more likely to be the religion of Christ, than one which 
thinks, speaks, and acts towards the poor in a different 
spirit altogether. If then it should turn out, that the poor 
are generally more cared for, and are better off, in Catho- 
lic than they are in Protestant countries, the fact affords a 
very strong argument in favor of Catholicity. That such 
is the case we will now proceed to show, from the evidence 
furnished by Mr. Kay, which is fully corroborated by that 
of Mr. Mayhew. 

Mr. Kay starts out with the following thesis, or state- 
ment, which may be viewed as containing the cist of his 
opinion on the w hole subject, arrived at after long and dil- 
igent inquiry and much laborious research : 
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“If the object of government is to create an enormous wealthy 
class, and to raise to the highest point the civilization of about one- 
fifth of the nation, while it leaves nearly three-fifths of the nation 
sunk in the lowest depths of ignorance, helplessness, and degrada- 
tion, then the system hitherto pursued in Great Britain is perfect ; 
for the classes of our aristocracy, our landed gentry, our merchants, 
manufacturers, and richer trades-people, are wealthier, more refined 
in their tastes, more active and enterprising, more intelligent, and 
consequently more prosperous, than the corresponding classes of any 
other country in the world. But, if we have enormous wealth, we 
ought to remember that we have enormous pauperism also ; if we 
have middle classes richer and more intelligent than those of any 
other country in the world, we have poor classes, forming the ma- 
jority of the people of this country,* more ignorant, more pauper- 
ized, and more morally “— than the poorer classes of most of 
the countries of Western Europe. And here it is where English- 
men might well afford sometimes to forget their pride in their own 
country, and to learn a lesson from otiver lands. 

“It is this side of the foreign picture which I propose in this 
work to describe; not that I forget wherein our country is first 
among the nations, but because I remember wherein other countries 
have outstrip ped us; and because I believe more good is done by 
exposing our negligence, and by examining the crounds of our pre- 
judices, than by idly flattering ourselves that we have done all that 
we can, and that the results are fully satisfactory. I do not hesitate, 
then, to aflirm,—and the proof of this affirmation I shall immedi- 
ately show,—that the moral, intellectual, and social condition of the 
peasants and operatives of those parts of Germany, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, and France, where the poor have been educated, where the 
land has been released from the feudal laws, and where the peas- 
ants have been enabled to acquire it, is very much higher, happier, 
and more satisfactory, than that of the peasants and operatives of 
England; and that while these latter are struggling in the deepest 
ignorance, p Mupe risin, and moral degradation, the former are steadi- 
ly and progressively attaining a condition, both socially and_politi- 
cally considered, of a higher, | happier, and more hopeful character.”+ 


He ascribes this vast superiority of the peasantry in 
continental Europe over the similar class in England, 
chiefly to two causes: the general diffusion among the 
former of elementary education, and the abolition of the 
old feudal tenures, with the consequent general division of 
landed property among the people. His ‘drift is, to arouse 
the rulers of England to a sense of the vital importance of 





* The Italics are his. + Vol. I. pp. 6, 7. 
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improvements, which have been successfully introduced al- 
most everywhere else within the boundaries of civilization. 
England, he not only admits, but he clearly proves, is far 
behind the age in the march of social improvement ; and 
as an Englishman loving his country, he would fain awaken 
her from her lethargy of ages, to persuade her, if possible, 
to shake off the trammels of feudalism with which she is 
still bound, to induce her, by a more liberal system of legis- 
lation, to make it possible for the down-trodden and de- 
graded masses of her population to better their material 
and social condition ; in a word, his object is to shame 
England into beginning at last the race of improvement 
with her more advanced European neighbors. It will be 
observed that in the countries of Europe with which he 
compares England, the great majority of the population is 
Catholic. In two of them, France and Austria, not only 
the government, but almost all the people, are Catholic, so 
far as they are Christians ; while in the rest of Germany, 
in Holland, and in Switzerland, at least one-half the popu- 
lation still clings to the ancient faith ; which, in their cases 
at least, has thus proved no hinderance to the march of 
improvement, according to the abundant evidence furnish- 
ed by our English Protestant author. 

Of the different public educational establishments in 
Europe we have already spoken, and we have shown how 
very far, in this respect, England is behind her Catholic 
neighbors. Of the manifold difficulties which embarrass the 
tenure and transfer of landed property in England, our 
author treats at considerable length. The English laws on 
this subject are designed mainly to guard the great privi- 
lege of primogeniture, which necessarily keeps the landed 
property in the hands of the favored few, shutting out the 
great body of the people from its possession. In their 
cumbersome machinery and intricate technicalities, these 
laws would appear to have been framed for the express 
purpose of mystifying the masses of the population. In 
this respect England has probably progressed less than any 
other country in Christendom, hardly even excepting Rus- 
sia, with its millions of serfs, bought and sold with the 
soil! * When we read the numerous details furnished on 





* There has been lately some talk of the Czar’s intention to abol- 
ish or mitigate the serf system. 
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this subject by Mr. Kay, we are forcibly reminded of Bleak 
House and the Circumlocution Office of Dickens, as well 
as of the curious incident recorded in the Pickwick Papers, 
portraying the utter amazement into which Samuel Weller 
was thrown, on being informed and convinced by a for- 
lorn prisoner for debt, in the Fleet prison, that he had been 
utterly ruined by having had a rich legacy left tohim! Of 
the English laws regulating real estate, Mr. Kay says : 

“They are so technical, and are based upon so much antiquated 
learnivug, and upon so many almost forgotten customs, that it is 
quite impossible for any one who has not made himself master of a 
great deal of the old learning connected with them, to understand 
them. If a system had been expressly devised, in order to keep 
every one but the studious part of the legal profession ignorant of 
its objects and meaning, none could have been better fitted to effect 
this end than our present landed property laws.” * 

“In Great Britain and Ireland, in Russia, and in some parts of 
Austria alone, as many of my readers are aware, the land is still 
divided, and, so to speak, tied up in few hands and in immense es- 
tates; and in these countries alone the old laws relating to landed 
property, which emanated from the feudal system, and which tend 
to prevent the subdivision of estates, still continue in force. These 
laws effect this end by means of the extraordinary powers which 
they confer on the owners of land. They enable an owner of land 
to prevent the sale of the land by himself during his own life, by 


his creditors, and by any successor or other person, for many years 
after his own death.”+ 


The exception of Russia may pass. That of ‘‘some 
parts of Austria” may possibly refer to Hungary some 
years ago, when Mr. Kay wrote, and perhaps also to Aus- 
trian Poland, or Silesia. It is well known that Kossuth, 
treache srously abandoning his own peasant class, joined 
the aristocracy, and raised the banner of revolt against the 
Austrian government, in defence of the feudal privileges of 
the Hungarian nobility, as against the rights for which the 
Hungarian peasantry were struggling. The Hungarian 
rebellion, at least in its commencement, and in the princi- 
ples which originally prompted and animated its move- 
ments, was a struggle against Austria for the maintenance 
of antiquated feudal rights, including the exemption of the 
nobles from \aanisom, % ‘and in so far it was directly at war 
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with popular rights and freedom, which Austria sought 
to uphold. Such having been the case, it is easy to con- 
ceive how Kossuth found so many sympathizers in Eng- 
land ; but it is more difficult to explain how he was so 
warmly g greeted in this great republic, the land of equal 
liberty to all, and exclusive privileges to none. Was it 
because Austria was Catholic, and Kossuth, with his prin- 
cipal abettors,—at least the earlier ones,—-were Protestants ; 
and that religious bigotry led our people to act incon- 
sistently with their own avowed principles. If it be so, it 
would not be the first, nor even the hundredth time in 
history, when anti- Catholic bigotry, and blind hatred of 
Rome, so obscured the understanding and agitated the 
heart, as to cause men, otherwise intelligent, to act as if 
they were for the time being bereft of the first elements of 
common sense! From Titus Oates there is not a very 
long stride to Louis Kossuth, Honorary Vice-President of 
the American Bible Society, and general political charla- 
tan! 

Of the tenure of landed property in other civilized 
countries, our author furnishes the following account : 


“ Now in Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Lombardy, the Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium, France, and in a great part of italy 
and America, the law does not allow the proprietor of land a power 
of preventing his property being sold after his own death. In all 
these countries the old feudal system of primoge niture, entails, long 
settlements, and intricate devises of land, invented in order to keep 
great estates together, to preserve the great power of the feudal 
aristocracy, and to prevent the land getting into the hands of the 
shop-keeping and peasant classes, have (has ’) been, since the first 
French Revolution, entirely swept away. In all these countries, 
every proprietor of land is allowed to sell or dispose of it as he likes 
during lis own life-time. In all these countries, if the proprietor 
dies without having sold his land, and without having made a will, 
the law divides the land, after his death, among his wife and adZ his 
children, instead of giving the whole estate to the eldest son. In 
some of these countries, the proprietor is allowed to devise his land 
to whomsoever he will; but even in these cases, he cannot prevent 
his successor disposing of it as he pleases. In France, Switzerland, 
and the Rhine provinces, however, the proprietor (although he may 
dispose of his land as he chooses, during his life-time) cannot de- 
vise it, as the law gives each of his children a right to a certain 
share of all the land their father dies ama of.”* 





* Vol. I. p. 53. 
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The influence of this division of the land into small 
farms upon the industry and habits of the people has proved 
to be most happy. The small peasant proprietors labor 
with cheerful alacrity, because they know and feel that the 
fruits of their toil are their own. A system of garden-like 
culture is applied to these small farms, with every foot of 
which the proprietors are acquainted, and every foot of 
which they make available. General industry is thus stim- 
ulated, and the laborers sing cheerfully at their work, which 
is viewed as a labor of love. In all these respects, there is 
a wide difference, or rather a marked contrast, between the 
lower and laboring classes of continental Europe, and the 
corresponding classes in England. This is established by 
an unanswerable array of facts spread over the pages of our 
author. 

The most thoroughly cultivated of these small farms, 
as well as the most beautiful, are those of France, Belgium, 
and the Rhine provinces, where the proprietors are Catholics, 
In regard to the social condition and agricultural progress 
of the French peas: antey, Mr. Kay says that ‘‘ all English 
travellers and all writers are agreed” upon the three follow- 
ing tacts: 1, “that the industry of the peasant proprietors 
is quite marvellous, that they seem to spare no pains which 
can by any possibility increase the fertility of their farms, 
and that it is a wonderful thing to see how enthusiastically 
both men and women labor on the farms; 2, that the 
cultivation of the farms in France is very beautiful, and that 
the fields are cleaned, weeded, manured, and irrigated, as 
if they were so many gardens; and 3, that the clothing 
of the peasantry is very good and comfortable.” He adds : 
‘* Even those who are the most inveterately hostile to the 
division of landed property bear evidence to these facts ; 
while all the French authorities concur in stating, that 
the character of the clothing of the peasantry has very 
considerably improved of late years.”* He elsewhere 
freely admits, on the authority of “all travellers in France,’ 
“that the French peasants are well and comfortab sly 
clothed, that their dress exhibits considerable taste and re- 
finement, and that it is in every way much better and very 
much more comfortable than that of our own a (English) la- 
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borers.”* And he bears similar testimony in regard to the 
superior industry, cheerfulness, refinement, and taste, as 
well as comfort in dress, of the laboring classes generally, 
on the continent of Europe over those of England. He 
dwells with seeming delight on the superiority of the Bel- 
gian system of agriculture, and quotes numerous authorities 

on the subject.t Our limits will not permit us to enter 
into the details, nor are they deemed necessary to our pres- 
ent purpose. 

It will be more interesting to glance at the compara- 
tive social and moral condition of the poorer classes in 
England and on the European Continent. We will begin 
with the children ; for childhood is the most interesting, 
as well as the most important period of life. Every one 
who has travelled in Europe must have been struck by the 
beaming smile and the winning graces of childhood, par- 
ticularly in France and Italy. In passing through these 
countries, you see, at a glance, that the children have been 
carefully taught politeness, kindness to strangers, and es- 
pecially great respect to parents, and to old age generally. 
Instances of rudeness seldom meet your view, even in their 
ordinary games and amusements, and more seldom, if ever, 
in their intercourse with persons older than themselves. We 
have known French and Italian children, even of the poorer 
classes, cheerfully put themselves to great inconvenience 
and go considerably out of their way, to guide travellers 
to particular and sometimes distant localities, and then 
with a graceful bow and smile, which would have done 
honor to much older persons, decline the proffered gratuity. 
The education of such children had not certainly been neg- 
lected. Is it so in the United States? Is it so in Eng- 
land, which is so much in the habit of boasting her su- 
perior civilization and decrying her neighbors? Mr. Kay 
draws the following picture of childhood in England among 
the poorer classes : 


“Of the children of the poor, who are yearly born in England, 
vast numbers never receive any education at all, while many others 
never enter any thing better than a dame or a Sunday School. In 
the towns they are left in crowds until about eight or nine years 
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of age, to amuse themselves in the dirt of the streets, while their 
parents pursue their daily toil. In these public thoroughfares, 
during the part of their lives which is most susceptible of impres- 
sions and most retentive of them, they acquire dirty, immoral, and 
disorderly habits; they become accustomed to wear filthy and 
ragged clothes; they learn to pilfer and to steal; they associate 
with boys who have been in prison, and who have there been 
hardened in crime by evil associates; they learn how to curse one 
another, how to fight, how to gamble, and how to fill up idle hours 
by vicious pastimes ; they ac quire no knowledge except the knowl- 
edge of vice; they never come in contact with their betters: and 
they are not "taught either the truths of religion or the way by 
which to improve their condition in life. Their amusements are as 
low as their habits. The excitements of low debauchery too horri- 
ble to be named, of spirituous liquors which they begin to drink 
as early as they can collect pence wherewith to buy them, of the 
commission and concealment of thefts, and of rude and disgusting 
sports, are the pleasures of their life. The idea of going to musi- 
cal meetings, such as those of the German poor, would be scoffed 
at, even if there were any such meetings for them to attend. In- 
nocent dancing is unknown to them. Read they cannot. So 
they hurry for amusement and excitement to the gratification of 
sensual desires and appetites. In this manner, filthy, lewd, sensual, 
boisterous, and skilful in the commission of crime, a great part of 
the populations of our towns grow up to manhood. Of the truth 
or falsehood of this description any one can convince himself, who 
will examine our criminal records, or who will visit the back streets 
of any English town, when the schools are full, and count the chil- 
dren on the doorsteps and pavements, and note their condition, 
manners, and appearance, and their degraded and disgusting 
practices.’”* 


This is truly a startling picture, and it argues very 
badly for the refinement and morals of the lower classes of 
the English population. In a note, our author here adds: 
“Lord Ashley informs us, that there are thirty thousand such 
children as these in Londonalone !” Other English writers 
and authors of Official Reports publish similar facts. Mr. 
Mayhew fully confirms the statements of his distinguished 
countrymen as to the utterly degraded condition of the 
children of the poor in London. His detailed description 
of a certain class of low theatres, called “ Penny Gaffs,” 
which are especially designed for the poorer youth of both 
sexes, of the coarse and obscene napocnmnintoone therein ex- 
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hibited to applauding audiences, as well as of the scenes 
daily and nightly enacted in a large class of the London 
lodging-houses, reveals a state of morals among this numer- 
ous class of children in London which almost staggers be- 
lief, and fills us with utter amazement that such things 
can be in the capital of a country, boasting, more perhaps 
than any other, its superior Christianity and civilization! 
The passages are too long for our limits, besides being a 
little too broad for publication, and we can merely refer to 
them.* We shall probably have occasion to quote this 
author hereafter. 

The appearance, dress, and manners of the peasantry 
on the continent of Europe are in singular contrast with 
those of the same class in England. Mr. Kay bears 
the following testimony in regard to the peasant girls of 
Germany and Switzerland,—and the same remark may ap- 
ply with even greater force to the peasant girls of France, 
Italy, Belgium, and other Catholic countries 

“ An Englishman taken to the markets, fairs, and 1 village festi- 
vals of these countries would scarcely credit his eyes, were he to 
see the peasant girls who meet there to join in the festivities ; they 
are so much more lady-like in their appearance, in their manners, 
and in their dress, than those of our (English) country parishes. ”t 


The same contrast exists, in a marked degree, between 
the general bearing of the poorer classes in continental 
Europe and in England. The former have a manliness, 
an independence of manner, denoted by the mien and step 
and style of address, and withal a courtesy towards those 
with whom they come in contact, which you will seek in 
vain among even the better portions of the English peas- 
antry. This contrast appears on the surface, and it is seen 
at a glance by even the most casual observer, and the fact 
is questioned by no respectable traveller. The politeness 
exhibited by the French, Belgian, German, Spanish, and 
Italian poorer classes is, perhaps, their most striking char- 
acteristic ; as, on the contrary, rudeness, churlishness, and 
a suspicious shrinking from conversation with strangers, 
and with those occupying a high position in society, are 
distinctive traits of the English laborers and a What 


* See London Labor and the London Poor, pp. 41, 262, segg. 
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Mr. Howitt says of the difference between the English and 
the German peasants, especially those belonging to the 
Rhenish provinces, may apply to almost all the class of la- 
borers and of the poor on the European Continent : 


“The English peasant is so cut off from the idea of property 
that he comes habitually to look upon it as a thing from which he 
is warned by the laws of the great proprietors, and becomes in 
consequence ‘spiritless, purposeless. * * * The German 
bauer, on the contrary, looks on the country as made for him and 
his fellow-men. He feels himself a man; he has a stake in the 
country as good as that of the bulk of his neighbors; no man can 
threaten him with ejection or the work-house, so long as he is 
active and economical. He walks therefore with a bold step; he 
looks you in the face with the air of a free man, but of a respectful 
one,”* 

On this striking passage Mr. Kay comments as fol- 
lows : 

“This latter observation is singularly correct. The manners of 
the peasantry in Germany and Switzerland form, as I have alre ady 
said, a very singular contrast to the manners of our peasants. 
They are polite, but independent. The manner of salutation en- 
courages this feeling, If a German gentleman addresses a peasant, 
he raises his hat before the poor man, as we do before par The 
peasant replies by a polite ‘ pray be covered, sir, and then in good 
German answers the questions put to him,’* 

We have often marked a singular elegant courtesy ex- 
tended to the poor by the higher classes throughout Catho- 
lic Europe, and we have been greatly edified by the kindly 
feelings thus constantly kept alive between the ‘highest and 
lowest grades of society. In these and other European 
countries which we have visited, rank and riches are re- 
garded as no valid titles for treating with neglect, much less 
for disparaging and insulting the poorer classes, This is 
nowhere more striking than in Spain, Italy, and France. 
The usual style of address by a French gentleman to a 
poor man, even in expostulation or reproach, is “‘ mon en- 
Jant—mny child!” It is not so in England, nor even in 
this country. The haughty reserve and selfish insolence 
of the English aristocracy and gentry towards those belong- 
ing to the lower classes are, perhaps, the most striking fea- 


* Rural and Domestic Life in Germany, p. 27, quoted by Kay, p. 
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tures of English society. A poor man is an outcast from 
this elegant society ; if he were a miserable leper, he could 
scarcely be viewed with greater contempt orhorror. Prac- 
tically, poverty is there regarded, not merely as a misfor- 
tune, but as a crime not to be forgiven. Thus is raised 
and constantly kept up an icy barrier between the higher 
and lower English classes, a barrier almost as high and im- 
passable as that existing in our Southern States between 
masters and slaves! The English peasantry submit to 
their fate, not cheerfully like our slaves, but sullenly and 
churlishly. ‘ Spiritless and purposeless,” they plod along 
their weary journey through life, having little of the man 
save the form, and being but one remove above the mere 
animal creation! That this is no exaggeration will appear 
from the following rather extended testimony of Mr. Kay, 
who quotes with approval from the London Morning 
Chronicle :* 


“Taking the adult class of agricultural laborers (in England), it 
is almost impossible to exaggerate the ignorance in which they 
live, and move, and have their being. As they work in the fields, 
the external world has some hold of them through the medium of 
their senses; but to all the higher exercises of intellect they are 
perfect strangers. You cannot address one of them, without being 
painfully struck with the intellectual darkness which enshrouds 
him. There is, in general, neither speculation in his eyes nor in- 
telligence in his countenance. The whole expression is more that 
of an animal than of a man. He is wanting, too, in the erect and 
independent bearing of a man. When you accost him, if he is not 
insolent—which he seldom is—he is timid and shrinking; his 
whole manner showing that he feels himself at a distance from you 
greater than should separate any two classes of men. He is often 
doubtful when you address, and suspicious when you question 
him; he is seemingly oppressed with the interview whilst it lasts, 
and oby iously reliev ed when it is over. These are the traits, which I 
can affirm them to possess as a class, after having come in contact 
with many hundreds of farm laborers. They belong to a genera- 
tion, for whose intellectual culture little or nothing was done. As 
a class, they have no amusements beyond the indulgence of sense. 
In nine cases out of ten, recreation is associated in their minds with 
nothing higher than sensuality. I have frequently asked clergy- 
men and others, if they often find the adult peasant reading for his 
own or others’ amusement? The invariable answer is, that such a 
sight is seldom or never witnessed. In the first place, the great 
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bulk of them cannot read. In the next, a large proportion of those 
who can, do so with too much difficulty to admit of the exercise 
being an amusement to them. Again, few of those who can read 
with comparative ease have the taste for doing so. * * * 
“Let it not be said, that this picture is too strongly drawn. 
The subject is one which does not admit of exaggeration. Did 
space permit, or could any good purpose be served by it, I could 
adduce instances almost innumerable of the profound ignorance in 
which this class of British subjects is steeped. There is scarcely 
a field in the agricultural districts, which does not exhibit a living 
illustration of it. Search any county throughout the South and 
West, and the examples start up around you in hundreds. I have 
found it so in all those which I have traversed—from Salisbury to 
the Land’s End—from Portland-hill to Oxford—in the vale of the 
Torridge, and in the vale of Aylesbury—by the Thames, the Sev- 
ern, the Frome, the Stour, the Exe, the Camel, and the Plym. 
Where all is bad, it is sometimes difficult to point out the worst.” 


We doubt whether any other country in Christendom 
contains a population so utterly ‘degraded as this ; and let 
it be borne in mind that the class whose melancholy con- 
dition is here parengne comprises the great majority of the 
English people! England sends out her millions annually 
for the conversion of heathens in far distant countries ; 
would it not be a much more enlightened charity to apply 
the amount to the vast mass of worse than paganism 
within her own boundaries ? 

The character of the amusements of a people is a very 
good index of their condition, material, social, and moral. 
The people must have relaxation and amusements of some 
kind or other, and the kind selected is strongly indicative 
of their character and social position. Now, we are wiiling 
to abide this test in the comparison between the English 
poor and those on the European Continent. The amuse- 
ments of the latter consist in promenades, and musical con- 
certs, in beautiful and tastily laid out public gardens, where 
all classes of society meet on pleasant evenings, mingle on 
terms of equality, and, dropping the rigid forms of social 
etiquette, give way to cheerful and refined enjoyment. On 
such occasions, you seldom or never witness any disorder. 
You hardly ever meet with drunkenness or riotous brawls ; 
the whole scene is one of unrestrained and innocent enjoy- 
ment. This is more particularly the case, as we have had 
occasion to know from observation, in the alamedas of Spain, 
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and in the public gardens, villas, and walks of almost all 
the great cities of France and Italy. Mr. Kay witnessed 
the same pleasant exhibitions in Germany. ‘The following 
passages from his work are peculiarly interesting, as ex- 
hibiting the contrast in this respect between the English 
poor and those on the European Continent : 


“Can any Englishman imagine the inhabitants of the filthy 
cellars, alleys, and courts of our towns, or the peasants of our vil- 
lages, sitting in Kensington or any other gardens, mixed up with 
the gentry of our me tropolis and with the oflicers of our army } 
The idea seems to us preposterous,—so low, so poor, and so une sivil- 
ized, are our poor; and yet assemblies of the same classes of society 
may be seen by travellers in Germany almost every summer even- 
ing. In most of the towns in Germany and Switzerland, public 
promenades have been made and pk anted with avenues of trees 
under which the citizens stroll or sit on the summer evenings, lis- 
tening to the bands which play on the promenade, reading and 
talking over the newspapers, drinking coffee or beer ‘at some of the 
many refreshment rooms always ere< sted near, and enjoying life and 
the ‘society of their fellows. These resorts are by no means used 
exclusively by the wealthier classes, as almost all amusements are 
in England ; but mingled up with the richer classes on week-days, 

and especi: ally on Sunday evenings, may be always seen crowds of 
the lower classes, with their wives and children, enjoying them- 
selves at least as much as any of their richer neighbors.”* 


Now let us see what are the amusements of the poor 
in England : 


“Tn England, it may be said that the poor have no relaxation but 
the ale-house and the gin palace. It is a sad thing to say of any 
people ; but, alas! it is too true. The good old country games of 
the times of our forefathers are forgotten. The class of yeomanry 
or small proprietors which used to keep them up have disappeared. 
The cricket matches, wrestling matches, running matches, shooting 
matches, and dances, which formed some of the healthy sports of 
our peasantry in former times (Catholic), are now, so far as the 
peasantry are concerned, abandoned and forgotten; and the com- 
mons and greens, where they were once held, have been nearly all 
enclosed. * * * It may therefore be said that as a general 
rule, our peasants have no other amusement or relaxation than that 
unhealthy and demoralizing one—the tavern. There they ac quire 
intemperate habits; there they spend a great part of the earnings 
of their families ; there they excite one another to rick-burnings, to 
poaching, and to low debauchery ; and there the younger men les arn 
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all manner of debauchery from the older and more hardened fre- 
quenters,”* 

Among a class so utterly degraded and so brutally de- 
bauched, we should not expect to find much religious senti- 
ment or practice ; and accordingly we discover that their 
religious condition is most deplorable. Mammonism and 
religion are closely allied in England, and wherever Mam- 
monism enters, the poor have no rights nor privileges ; ‘‘ as 
the operatives in Lancashire are in the habit of saying, 
‘There is no church in England for the poor, there is only 
a church for the rich.’’’*+ The poor are seldom visited by 
the Protestant minister, and the bulk of them never enter 
achurch! Says Mr. Kay: 

“Of the operatives in Laneashire, and of the workmen in our 
great towns, there is not—and I speak after considerable experience 
and numerous inquiries—there is not one out of every ten who ever 
enters any church, aud still fewer who attend regularly.”'} 


It is a remarkable fact, that while Mammonism grinds 
the poor in England, and virtuously bars the entrance of 
the churches against them, the Catholic Church is in Eng- 
land, as everywhere else, the sweet and tender mother of 
the poor, whom she is in the habit of receiving as the favor- 
ite members of Christ’s mystical body on e: ith. The best 
friends of the poor in Protestant England, even at the 
present day, are those very Catholic priests, whom English 
law pursued and hunted down, like wolves, for nearly two 
centuries! Bigoted as Mr. Kay is, he could not refrain 
from seeing and acknowledging this fact so honorable to the 
Catholic Church. Here is his testimony : 

“Tn the Roman (Catholic) churehes, there are no closed pews 
and reserved places. In their churches, all men are treated as 
equals in the presence of their God. In the Roman (Catholic) 
churches the poor are welcomed with an eagerness which seems to 
say,—the Church was meant especi: ally for such as you; and in the 
Roman € ‘hurch, many of the priests are chosen from the body of the 
poor, in order that the ministers of religious consolation may be able 
the better to understand the religious wants of their poor brethren.”§ 

* The Roman Church is much wiser than the English in this re- 
spect. It selects a great part of its prie sts from the poorest classes 
of society, and educates them gratuitous ly in great simplici ity of 
habits. The conse quence is, that they feel no di flic ulty in mingling 
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with the poor. Many of them are not men of refined (!) habits 
themselves, and are not therefore disgusted at want of refinement in 
others. They understand perfectly what are the wants, feelings, and 
habits of the poor. They know how to suit their demeanor, conver- 
sation, teaching, and actions, so as to make the poor quite at ease 
with them. They do not feel the disgust, which a more refined man 
cannot help feeling,* in being obliged to enter the low haunts of the 
back streets and alleys. It is singular to observe how the priests of 
Romanist countries abroad associate with the poor. I have often 
seen them riding with the peasants in their carts along the roads, 
eating with them in their houses, sitting with them in the village 
inns, mingling with them in their vill: age festivals, and yet always 
preserving their authority.”+ 


Mr. Mayhew fully confirms the above statement in re- 
gard to the almost total want of religion among the Eng- 
lish poorer classes. Of the numerous class of Costermon- 
gers in London, he ascertained on good authority that ‘‘ not 
three in one hundred had ever been in the interior of a 
church, or any place of worship, or knew what was meant by 
Christianity.”{ The only class which had any religious 
faith or practice was that of the poor Irish street-sellers, 
who were generally regular in their attendance at church.§ 
“An intelligent and trustworthy man,” not a Catholic, 
gave him the following account of the religion of the Cos- 
termongers, and of the difference between the English and 
Irish strect-sellers : 


“The Costers have no religion at all, and very little notion, or 
none at all, of what religion or a future state is. Of all things they 
bate tracts. They hate them, because the people leaving them nev- 
er give them any thing, and as they cannot read the tract—not one 
in forty—they are ve xed to be bothered with it. And really, what 
is the use of giving people reading before you have taught them to 
read? * * * JT think the city missionaries (Protestant) have done 
good. But I am satisfied, that if the Costers had to profess them- 
selves of some religion to-morrow, they would all become Roman 
Catholics, every one of them. This is the reason :—London Costers 
live very often in the same courts and streets as the poor Irish, and 
if the Irish are sick, be sure there comes to them the priest, the 
Sisters of Chs arity—they are good women—and some other ladies. 
Many a man that is not a C atholic has rotted and died without any 
good person near him. I am not a Catholic myself, but I believe 





* Deliver us from such refinement in ministers of hated, which 
was intended to be preached especially to the poor. 
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every word of the Bible, and have the greater belief that it is the 
word of God because it teaches democracy. The Irish in the courts 
get sadly chaffed by the others about their priests,—but they will 
die for the priest. Religion is a regular puzzle to the Costers. They 
see people come out of church and chapel, and as they are mostly 
well dressed, and there is very few of their own sort among the 
church-goers, the Costers somehow mix up being religious with being 
respectable, and so they have a queer sort of feeling about it. It is 
a mystery to them.”* 


We cannot refrain from transcribing one more passage 
from Mr. Mayhew, in which he remarks in a very sensible 
manner on the hypocrisy of seeking “to evangelize the hea- 
then abroad,” while there is such a mass of unmitigated 
paganism at home, for the enlightenment of which nothing 
whatever is done! This degraded class live more like ani- 
mals than like reasonable men—we will not say Christians. 
For, as he observes, ‘Only ONE-TENTH—at the outside 
one-tenth—of the couples living together and carrying on the 
costermongering trade, are married! * * * ‘There is no 
honor attached to the marriage state, and no shame to con- 
cubinage.”> Here is the passage referred to: 

“ And yet it has been shown that the consciences of the London 
Costermongers, generally speaking, are as little developed as their 
intellects ; indeed, the moral and religious state of these men is a foul 
disgrace to us, laughing to scorn our zeal for the ‘ propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts, and making our many societies for the civili- 
zation of savages on the other side of the globe appear like ‘a delu- 
sion, a mockery, and a snare,’ when we have so many people sunk 
in the lowest depths of barbarism round about our very homes. It 
is well to have Bishops of New Zealand when we have Christianized 
all our own heathen ; but with 30,000 individuals in merely one of 
our cities, utterly creedless, mindless, and principleless, surely it 
would look more like earnestness on our parts, if we created bishops 
of the ‘new cut, and sent ‘ Right Reverend Fathers’ to watch over 
the ‘cure of souls’ in the Broadway and the Brill.”{ 


The religious sentiment and practice of the peasantry 
in Catholic countries are in as marked a contrast with those 
of Protestant England, as are the faith and piety of the 
poor London street Irish with the barbarous heathenism 
and utter depravity of the London Protestant Costermon- 
gers. What Mr. Kay says of the piety of the German and 
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Swiss Catholic peasants, may be said with still greater 
truth of that which distinguishes the laboring classes in 
most parts of France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
and especially in the ‘Tyrol, a portion of the Austrian em- 
pire. The following is his testimony in regard to the reli- 
gious habits prev alent among the lower orders of Catholics 
in Germany and Switzerland : 


“In Germany and Switzerland the peasants rise a little before 
five. They then take a cup of coffee and go out. The Romanist (!) 
churches and cathedrals are all open, and services are performed at 
five. Most of the Romanist peasants go in to prayers bi fore going 
to their labor. It is a curious sight to see the women de “posit their 
milk-pails, and the men their farming-tools, at the doors of the Ro- 
manist churches, go in to prayers, remain there about a quarter 
(half?) an hour, and then, taking up their pails and tools, start for 
the fields and eatile. The priests of the canton of Freiburg in Swit- 
zerland told me, that they were obliged by turns to rise between 
four and five in summer, in order to perform the early matins (Mass 
—the most enlightened Protestants understand about as much of our 
services as an intelligent Hindoo!) at five for the peasants. At 
about eight, the peasants return home for breakfast.”* 


The agricultural and poorer classes of England, accord- 
ing to Sismondi, are daily deteriorating in their social and 
material condition, while ‘* the peasants of France are im- 
proving and rising in the social scale.’> ‘ The compara- 
tive results of the English and French systems,” according 
to Reichensperger, “ may be inferred from the fact, that in 
every ag” inhabitants, there are in France, according to 
Lawiitz, 7, but according to Villeneuve only 5 paupers ; in 
Prussia, ac auine to Schmidt, : 34 paupers ; while in Eng- 
land there are from 16 to 20!’ 

Mammonism is directly responsible for this degradation 
of the poorer classes in Protestant countries, and espe cially 
in England. As Mr. Kay says, “in no country in the 
world is so much time spent in the mere acquisition of 
wealth, and so little in the enjoyment of life and of all the 
means of happiness which God has given to man, as in 
England.”§ This hunger and thirst after money pervades 
all classes, and consumes, like a raging fire, all the better 
feeling, and the warmer sympathies of our common nature. 
Each of the higher classes of the population is always in a 


* Pp. 161, 162. t Quoted by Kyp, p. 832 y Quoted ibid. 
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fever of discontent, the middle classes seeking the wealth 
and aping the manners of the aristocracy ; “ but this emu- 
lation cannot reach the lower classes, partly because of 
their inferior intelligence, and partly because of the utter 
impossibility of the peasants of England ever rising in the 
world, by any exertion or present self-denial, however 
great.”* We repeat it, the great curse of English society, 
and the one which is, we ereatly fear, destined to blight 
our own at no distant day, is Mammonism. This raging 
fever of avarice dries up the very fountains of charity for 
the poor, whom it heartlessly consigns to the dreary prison 
of the work-house,—the only charity which the human 
heart, rendered callous and meta/lic by Mammonism, can 
possibly devise for those who are unhappily destitute. Cap- 
ital is the worst task-master and the most remorseless ty- 
rant that the poor can ever have. 

If the condition of the English poor is lamentable, that 
of the Irish is still more wretched. Systematically plun- 
dered and oppressed for ages, the Irish peasantry have no 
reasonable incentive to industry ; for if they improve their 
holdings by enterprising industry, the fruits of their toil 
are snatched from them and their children n by that remorse- 
less cormorant and engine of Mammonism, the English 
law. Our candid Englishm: in is free to ac knowledge all this. 
After summing up the manifold and atrocious evils which 
oppress Ireland, he says : 

“Such is the frightful, the appalling result of our long govern- 
ment of Ireland. We have made it—I speak it de liberate! y—we 
have made it the most degraded and the most miserable country in 
the world, and we wonder that the Irish should rebel against such 
a system of misgovernment! All the world is crying shame upon 
us, but we are equally callous to our ignominy and to the results of 


our misgovernment. Hitherto we have done nothing to effect a 
change.” + 


Mr. Kay devotes several chapters of his interesting 
work to the social and moral condition of the poor—that 
is, of more than half the population of England and Wales. 
He enters into minute details, some of which are too broad 
for our pages ; and he exhibits in abundance, reports of 
commissioners bai damental by parliament, of benevolent Prot- 
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estant associations and individuals, and of parsons of the 
Church of England, all going to prove conclusively his 
thesis, which he utters “with sorrow and shame, but with 
not less confidence in the assertion,” that “‘the English 
peasantry are more ignorant, more demoralized, less capable 
of helping themselves, and more pauperized, than those of 
any other country in Europe, if we except Russia, Turkey, 
South Italy, and some parts of the Austrian empire.”* We 
cannot enter into the details, without swelling our essay 
into a volume ; but we must briefly refer to some of his sta- 
tistics exhibiting the moral condition of the English and 
Welsh peasantry. This condition is indeed horrible, more 
so even than we were before prepared to believe. The best 
of his statements are bad enough, the worst we dare not 
republish, for fear of wounding delicacy, or shocking fastid- 
ious taste. 

In general, it may be said without exaggeration, that 
the lower classes of England and Wales are morally de- 
graded and rotten, to a degree which almost passes belief, 
both in town and country. The flagrant immorality and the 
utter brutishness of the poor and of the operatives in the 
English towns are surpassed, if possible, by the degradation 
of the laborers in the agricultural districts. There can be 
no exaggeration on this subject. The official reports so often 
made to parliament on this subject unhappily leave no 
room for any exaggeration. The English operatives in the 
manufacturing towns, and in the collieries, are slaves in all 
but the name ; and in a material, social, and moral point 
of view, they are worse off, and more utterly degraded, than 
are the black slaves on our Southern plantations! They 
are the victims of Mammon ; and Mammon has no bowels 
of mercy. Says Mr. Kay: 

“I speak with delibe — when I say, that I know no spectacle 
so degraded, and if | may be allowed to use a strong word, so hor- 
rible, as the back streets and suburbs of English and Irish streets 
and towns, with their filthy inhabitants ; with their crowds of half 
clad, filthy, and degraded children, playing in the dirty kennels; 
with their numerous gin palaces filled with people, whose ‘hands and 
faces show how their flesh is, so to speak, impregnated with spirit- 
uous liquors—the only solaces, poor creatures, that they have !—and 
with poor young girls, whom a want of religious training in their 
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infancy, and misery has (have) driven to the most degraded and 
pitiful of all pursuits. Go to London, reader, or to Manchester, or 
Liverpool, or Preston, or Norwich, or Nottingham, or York, or Ches- 
ter, or to any of our large and increasing manufacturing or com- 
mercial towns, and see if my description is exaggerated. An hour’s 
walk in any one will suffice to convince you of its sad truth, And 
are you then willing to aid in stimulating this system? Greater 
evils never threatened civilization and religion, than the great cities 
which have been springing into existence within the last one hun- 
dred years. If we would save civilization, religion, and the moral- 
ity and happiness of our people, we must reform our towns.”* 


But what is most remarkable in the moral condition of 
the English peasants, is the fact to which we above alluded, 
and which is established by full and trustworthy statistical 
returns, that many of the agricultural counties and districts 
of England and Wales are even more corrupt, if possible, 
than the large commercial and manufacturing towns ! We 
confess that we were not prepared for this startling state- 
ment, which Mr. Kay establishes by undeniable evidence. 

“One remarkable fact, which singularly illustrates the evil 
effects of our moral system, is, that notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary numbers of workmen crowded together in the manufactur- 
ing towns of Lancashire, and notwithstanding the moral infamy 
which those towns suffer from the continual influx of wretched 
beings driven thither by want from our rural districts and from 
Ireland, the annual proportion of criminals to population is very 
considerably less in the manufacturing towns of Lancashire, than in 
many of our agricultural counties! The supposition that the pre- 
portion of crime to population is greater in the manufacturing than 
in the rural districts, is one which has been taken for gr: inted by 
many writers, but which is totally unfounded, The reverse of this 
proposition is the truth.” ¢ 


We know of no other country in the civilized world, if 
we perhaps except Protestant Sweden, of which the same 
thing may be said with truth. When the agricultural 
population of a country exceeds in moral depravity that of 
the towns, we may well believe that the cup of that nation’s 
iniquity has been filled up to the brim, and that it re- 
quires a miracle of divine power and grace, equal to that 
which operated the resurrection of Lazarus, to bring it 
forth from the tomb where it is festering in rottenness, 
even to the very marrow of the bones ! 
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Mr. Kay probes this foul ulcer of English depravity to 
its very core. He traces it to its true causes ; the Mam- 
monism of the English aristocracy and gentry, which re- 
fuses to the English laborers sufficient lodging-houses for 
comfort or even common decency, and the cold apathy of 
the Anglican Church Establishment, which utterly neglects 
and despises the poor, after having bec ‘ome enriched by the 
sacrilegious robbery of the property of the Catholic monas- 
teries and churches, which were, in the good old Catholic 
times, the principal resource and the sacred heritage of the 
poor! In regard to the lodging-houses, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that in any Christian country, such dens of wretch- 
edness and moral iniquity, as Mr, Kay conclusively shows 
them to be, should be tolerated for one moment. We will 
furnish a portion—we dare not give the whole—of one ex- 
tract from his pages, in which he is speaking of the vagrant 
lodging-houses ;—they remind us of similar establishments 
in China, as described by the Abbe Hue : 

“ These lodging-houses, which are to be found in most of our 
towns, consist of long low rooms, filled with beds or mattresses, 
upon which the vagrants of all ages and both sexes sleep, two or 
three in one bed or upon one mattress. These rooms are unventi- 
lated, seldom cleaned, filthy, and close, beyond comprehension to 
those who have not been into them. In these dens, the vagrants, 
pickpockets, beggars, and in fine all the homeless wanderers of our 
streets, sleep crowded together. Old men and young men, old 
women and young py ane and worst of all, chil lren ‘of all ages, 
from the infant at the breast to the boy who is just ripening into the 
telon, are crowded together. The scenes which take place im these 
places are horrible, &c.” * 


The cottages inhabited by the laboring classes in the 
manufacturing towns and in. the agricultural districts, 
afford little better accommodation to their inmates, and 
but little better protection to delicacy and purity, than 
do these miserable dens established for the poor by the 
munificence of the greatest government (?) on the face of 
the earth! Mr. Kay establishes this by a cumulative evi- 
dence, into which our narrow limits do not allow us to 
enter in detail.f Of course, in such a state of things, 
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delicacy, purity and chastity are wholly out of the ques- 
tion. In this respect, Wales is perhaps even worse than 
England. In many parts of Wales, among the lower, and 
sometimes even among the better classes , female chastity 
before marriage is rather an exception to ‘the general rule 
and custom of the country! This shocking custom is 
winked at or openly defended by poor-law guardians ; ; and, 
according to the testimony of the Rev. J. W. Trev or, @ 
Protestant minister, “is avowed, defended, and laughed at, 
without scruple or shame, or concealment, by both sexes 
alike ! !”’* 

A horrible consequence of this utter degradation and 
wide-spread immorality, is a vice in which England stands 
preéminent in infamy among all the nations of the earth, 
whether savage or civilized, if we except China; we refer 
to the awful prevalence of infanticide! Here too Mam- 
monism comes in, as the principal motive to the unnatural 
and monstrous murder of helpless children by their bar- 
barous parents. Let us hear Mr. Kay, first remarking 
that the facts connected with this subject have lately come 
out prominently before the English public in consequence 
of the awful disclosures made at the trial of Mary May for 
infanticide :¢ 

* Another sad symptom of the condition ofthe poor in our towns 
is the use they make of the Burial Clubs. In some of our towns the 
degradation of ms iny of the poor is such, that parents often cause the 
death of the ‘ir chil lren, in order to obtain the premiums from the so- 
cieties * * * It has been clearly ascertained that it is a common prac- 
tice among the more degr: ided classes of poor in many of our towns, 
to enter their infants in these clubs, and then to cause their death 
either by starvation, ill-usage, or poison! What more horrible 
symptom of moral degradation can be conceived. One’s mind 
revolts against it, and would fain. re ject it as a monstrous fiction. 
But al s! it seems to be but too true.’ t 


He proves it true by a mass of testimony which cannot 
be gainsaid or successfully controverted. This fact alone 
speaks volumes for the utter rottenness of English morals, 
especially among the poorer classes. The Retormation in 

* Pp. 575,577. See many similar statements, ibid. 

t For a detailed account of these disclosures, ard of the whole re- 
volting subject, read Kay, p. 433, seq. 
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England first robbed the poor of their patrimony, and then 
reformed them into degraded slaves, but little elevated 
above the brute creation ! 

With this startling picture of English morals before 
our eyes, can we wonder that Mormonism made so many 
recruits to its foul ranks in England and Wales ? This 
thoroughly reformed and enlightened country, which has for 
three centuries been boasting its superior civilization, and 
sneering at its less fortunate, because “ priest -ridden 
neighbors , constituted a fitting theatre for the zeal of the 
Mormon apostles, who there succeeded in making prose- 
lytes by thousands, and transporting them in ship loads to 
our shores. To the honor of Catholic Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Spain, be it said, that not one Catholic 
of any of these countries ever became converted to Mor- 
monism! This striking fact is suggestive of much whole- 
some reflection. It presents an incontestable evidence of 
the superior moral tone of Catholic countries over those 
whose people are forever boasting their superior enlighten- 
ment, because of their having embraced the glorious Refor- 
mation. ‘To the glory of Catholic nations be it said, that 
they are not yet sufficiently en/ightened to turn Mormon. 
We have now completed our rapid analysis of the two in- 
teresting volumes of Mr. Kay on the educational, material, 
social, and moral condition of the poorer classes in differ- 
ent European countries. The English edition which we 
have used was brought to this country, as we have been 
informed, by a high dignitary of the Anglican Church in 
the United States. The work was probably intended for 
republication here, as an additional evidence of the supe- 
riority of the English over all other people, and as furnish- 
ing conclusive proof of the benefits conferred on the 
mass of the English population by the richly endowed An- 
glican Church, established by act of Parliament. But a 
hasty perusal of the volumes soon convinced the eccle- 
siastical dignitary in question, that the evidence all tended 
in the opposite direction, and that the work contained too 
many wholesome truths to make it suitable to our market, 
or profitable to our publishers. Hence it was quietly 
dropped, and we met with it by accident. If any one of 
our Catholic or more liberal-minded Protestant publishers 
would think proper to give one or both of the volumes to 
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the American reading public, for the two volumes may 
be said to be distinct essays on connected subjects, he 
would be doing a service to the cause of truth, and he 
would, we have every hope, meet with sufficient encourage- 
ment to secure him from loss, and perhaps to make the 
investment profitable. T'o such a publisher we will gladly 
furnish facilities for the publication. 

In order not to extend this paper to an wnwarrant- 
able length, we have said comparatively little of the in- 
teresting researches by Mr. Mayhew on “ London Labor 
and the London Poor,’ which is exceedingly graphic and 
instructive in its ample details in regard to the condition 
of the poor in the great modern Babylon—the English 
metropolis. ‘The book is, in fact, a kind of daguerreotype 
of London life among the poor. As every Christian heart 
must beat with sympathy for the more destitute classes, 
and as the examination of the causes which have led to 
their destitution or degradation in particular countries 
must be a favorite occupation of the Christian philan- 
thropist, we shall be pardoned if, in a future number of the 
Review, we revert to this subject, and present an analysis 
of Mr. Mayhew’s interesting and suggestive work. 


M. J. 5. 


Art. U1—Conversations of Our Club, reported for the 
Review by a Member. 


Conversation III. 


“T wave been reading,’ remarked Mr. Winslow, 
‘some articles in the Civilta Cattolica, by an American 
in Rome, intended to enlighten the Roman Court as to 
matters and things in this country,—our political institu- 
tions, the character and tendency of our people, and the 
prospects of their conversion afforded by the rise and mul- 
tiplication of sects, the farthest removed possible from 
Catholicity. The writer has a hopeful disposition, is full 
of enthusiasm, and seems to see every thing couleur de 
rose. He does not seem to be aware that Rome is not 
likely to fall in love with ‘ Young America,’ and that one 
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of the worst methods he could take to gain her confidence 
would be to prove that Catholics here “have a strong ten- 
dency to embrace the extreme democracy of the American 
people.” 

“Rome is wise,” added De Bonneville, ‘‘ and is not 
likely to see in the rejection of all revealed truth, in the 
falling back on pure nature, and seeking their good in the 
senses alone, a promise of speedy conversions to Catholicity. 
Rome, too, has had some experience of Liberalism, and is 
strongly inclined to regard it as the exponent not of a 
Catholic but of an anti-Catholic spirit. An alliance of 
Catholicity and modern Liberalism does not strike her as 
natural or desirable. Men must be governed, and to be 
well governed they must have developed in them the spirit 
of loyalty. 

“ They must,” continued Mr. Winslow, “have in them 
the spirit of obedie ‘nce,—a_ clear, distinct recognition of 
authority and submission to it as authority. They must 
act, not from the spirit of self-sufficiency, of disobedience, 
but from the spirit of obedience.” 

“That is,” interposed De Bonneville, “ from true 
loyalty. But as far as I have been able to observe, your 
countrymen have no such word as loyalty in their voc: abu- 
lary, no such principle as that word stands for in their 
hearts. To be ‘leal-hearted,’ is not, it strikes me, an 
American characteristic. The American has great. self- 
reliance, ‘ a gude conceit o’ himsel’,’ but, barring a certain 
flunkyism in the wealthier classes, no respect or reverence 
for any thing above himself. I was discussing with an 
American gentleman the other day a grave philosophical 
question, when a sprightly lad, some fourteen years of age, 
who | am sure did not understand a word we said, broke 
in with ‘1 differ from you in opinion, Mr. De Bonneville.’ 
I was silent of course. Your very boys hold themselves 
competent to dispute with your graybeards, and claim the 
right to hold and act from their own opinions without the 
least regard to wisdom, learning, age, position, or expe- 
rience. You reverence nothing, and even your gallantry 
towards the fair sex is rather a prurient fancy than a 
genuine respect for the dignity of woman. ‘To a stranger, 
a foreigner like myself, you seem absolutely deficient in 
reverence, and unable to appreciate true dignity. I hear, 
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at your public meetings, striplings speaking with surpris- 
ing self-confidence on grave political and financial ques- 
tions of which they ¢ scent 3 know nothing, save a few 
cant phrases. With you nothing is venerable, not even 
the Mother of God, nay, not even God himself, and the 
only indication I can discover that your religious nature is 
not wholly obliterated, is the fact that some of you now 
and then do fear the devil, and are afraid of taking his name 
in vain. 

“Tf that,” interrupted Winslow, “‘ were said by a 
countryman of mine, I should allow its truth, but it goes 
against my patriotism to hear it from a foreigner !” 

“Mr. Winslow has, after all, a slight feeling of nation- 
ality,” interposed O’Flanagan, “‘and is a little impatient 
when he hears foreigners tell even the truth of his country- 
men ; let him pardon then the sensitiveness of ny country- 
men, "when they hear foreigners saying not what is true, 
but what is false of Ireland and the Irish.” 

“Let us have no more of that,” interposed Father 
John. “Truth is truth, let who will speak it, and he who 
recoils from it is no true man, The shield has its reverse 
side. The writer in the Civi/ta Cattolica has, possibly, not 
given the whole truth, and he may have given too favor- 
able a picture of the American people ; but he has raised a 
voice in favor of his countrymen, where few voices have 
been raised but in their disparagement. He has done well 
in presenting a picture of the bright side of the country, 
and in telling those things favorable to us, which are not 
usually told in the Catholic press of Europe. Catholic 
Europe has hardly yet learned to do us justice, and is very 
far from estimating us according to our real importance as 
anation. It is only a few years since this same Civiltd 
Cattolica represented American society as a mixture of 
Indians, Negroes, and the descendants of European set- 
tlers; and the devout people of France and Italy still, very 
generally, when they hear talk of Americans, suppose the 
savage or Indian tribes are meant. They have not yet 
learned that there is a great and indepe ‘ndent nation here, 
originally of European descent,—a civilized nation, with a 
polity, laws, institutions, and a national character of its 
own,—with a larger population than England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and almost as large as the population of 
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France or that of the empire of Austria, and in trade and 
commerce ranking as second only to Great Britain, and 
surpassing even her in her tonnage. 

*€ Moreover, Catholic Europe has not been alive to the 
influence this American nation is likely in the future to ex- 
ert on European thought and institutions, especially through 
England, and still more from its position on the Pacific, on 
Japan, China, and the whole of Eastern Asia, and Oceania. 
The two great conquests for the Church now to make are 
Russia and this same American nation. Russia is virtually 
Catholic at heart, and though schismatical is not heretical. 
Nothing in her case is needed but her reconciliation with 
the Chair of Peter. That reconciliation, if not opposed 
for political reasons by France and Austria, I regard as 
neither difficult nor distant. That reconciliation, once ef- 
fected, secures the destruction of the Mahometan power, and 
the conversion of old Asia. The conversion of this Amer- 
ican nation secures this Continent and its islands to the 
Church, the faith and worship of Christopher Columbus, 
and Americus Vespuccius. ‘lo the Catholic, after the res- 
toration of Russia to unity, there is no conquest to the 
faith so important as the conversion of the people of the 
United States. I am, therefore, pleased, that our friend at 
Rome has done what he could to call the attention of 
Catholics abroad to its importance.” 

“All that is very well,” replied Winslow, “ but I can- 
not understand how Rome can infer the feasibility of the 
conversion of the country from such movements as those of 
Brook Farm and Fruitlands, inspired by a socialistic, not a 
Christian spirit, and contemplating a heaven on earth, 
through gratification of the senses or passions, not a heaven 
hereafter through supernatural elevation of man to union 
with God.” 

“ Every man,” answered Father John, ‘has his own 
point of view, and his own idiosyncrasies. The movements 
our friend alleges are not in my view representative move- 
ments, and to me they have very little significance, for they 
were not indigenous, and did not spring spontaneously 
from the American mind and heart. All the movements of 
the sort amongst us have been produced by foreign specu- 
lations, or by foreigners coming here for the purpose of re- 
alizing their dreams, Even the Valley of the Cross movement 
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in North Carolina was only an echo of the Puseyite move- 
ment in Great Britain. I never could attach to these things 
the importance attached to them by the author of the 
Questions of the Soul. They are important, however, in 
so far as they indicate that our people are not satisfied with 
the forms of Protestantism they now have.” 

“It seems to me,” interposed Dieffenbach, “that they 
are something more. They indicate a tendency on the 
part of the American people to get rid of shams, to dispense 
with cant, and to fall back on simple nature, and yield 
themselves to its pure instincts and lofty aspirations. Men 
cannot remain contented with pure nature, for it aspires to 
something more than itself; it tends instinctively to 
Catholicity. It is easier to convert a man from pure na- 
ture, than it is from Calvinism. Hence I see a favorable 
sign in the very tendency of the American people to unbe- 
lief,—to pure nature.” 

“‘T cannot agree with Mein Herr Dieffenbach in that,” 
remarked O’F lanagan, “ and it seems to me a bit of a bull, 
to suppose men are brought nearer the Church by be- 
ing removed farther from her. It is no easy matter to 
make an impression upon a mind that has rejected all be- 
lief in the supernatural, and has succeeded in persuading 
itself, that there is and can be nothing on which to rely 
but nature alone. Men who have lost all belief in Chris- 
tianity, and have fallen back on simple nature, usually seek 
their good from nature alone, that is, from the natural 
order, and become selfish and sensual. They devote them- 
selves to temporal and sensible goods, and become deaf to 
all religious appeals, blind to all spiritual truth, and dead 
to all moral convictions. Let a nation lose all trace of 
supernatural life, the last remnant of its belief in a super- 
natural order, and it has lost all public and private virtue, 
and has and will acknowledge no God but the world, no 
good but sensible good. Instead of following pure instincts, 
and yielding to lofty aspirations, it becomes the slave of 
concupiscence, and bears as its fruits, covetousness, murder, 
contention, wrath, hatred, sensuality, and all manner of 
vice and crime. It follows the lower instincts, the senses, 
the corrupt desires, and becomes a Sodom or a Gomorrha,” 

“ Mr. O’Flanagan is right in the main,” replied Father 
John. ‘Noman is brought nearer the Church by being re- 
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moved further from her, and a serious, earnest Protestant 
people are preferable to a purely infidel people. They are 
too, in my judgment, more easily converted. Sincere and 
earnest Protestants have always some elements of Catholic 
truth, and that truth forms a basis on which you can con- 
struct your argument. They mean to be Christians, and, 
if sincere, when convinced that to be Christians they must 
be Catholics, they will become Catholics. The chief ob- 
stacles we have to encounter in converting this country, 
do not arise from the Protestantism, but from the infidelity 
of our countrymen, or rather from the fact that with too 
many of them Protestantism is only another name for un- 
belief, or the rejection of all belief in revealed religion. We 
can now hardly treat Protestantism as a religion, even a 
false religion, and we are obliged, for the most part, to 
reason with Protestants as if they were downright infidels. 
But I look upon this as a disadvantage, not as an ad- 
vantage.” 

“Tt strikes me,” interposed De Bonneville, ‘‘ that there 
is always hope of regaining a people that still retains some 
hold on Christian tradition, but that we may abandon in 
despair a people, once Christianized, that has completely 
broken with that tradition. As long as a Protestant people 
means to be Christian, and retains a \ belief in the Trinity,the 
Incarnation, Grace, and the Sacraments, we have some hold 
on them, and can influence them by showing them that 
their Protestantism leads to infidelity, and the “principle of 
their dissent from the Church, if logically carried out, would 
require them to reject every thing distinctively Christian. 
But when they have avowedly shaken off all Christian be- 
lief, when they have consciously fallen back on nature 
alone, you can no longer influence them by proving that 
Protestantism leads to infide lity, or that to be Christians 
they must be Catholics, for they have no intention, no de- 
sire to be Christians. No doubt, large numbers of the 
French philosophers of the last century renounced their in- 
fidelity on their death-beds, and died in the communion of 
the Church ; but it must be remembered that they had 
been baptized in their infancy, and had been believers in 
their childhood, and had subsequently smothered rather 
than extinguished the faith they had received. No doubt, 
the author of Zhe Questions of the Soul, as well as the 
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author of The Convert came to the Church through a spec- 
ulative rejection of revelation ; but a careful analysis of 
this experience, as they have published it to the world, 
proves that they never wholly broke with Christian tra- 
dition, and never wholly lost the memory of their childhood’s 

faith. They for a time saw nothing but nature on which 
to rely, but the grace of God never permitted them to rest 
there, and all unconsciously were they practically influenced 
by the brief and mutilated Christian instruction they had 
received.” 

“What Mr. De Bonneville ascribes to tradition and 
instruction, [ should be disposed to ascribe to human na- 
ture or human reason itself,” remarked Dieffenbach. ‘‘ Na- 
ture is too often underrated, and we too often overlook 
the fact that the human heart is naturally Christian, as says 
Tertullian. Nature left to herself aspires to the truth, as- 
pires to God, and natural reason sees clearly the neces- 
sity of the supernatural. Hence it is that men can- 
not rest in purely natural religion. The free and full de- 
velopment of their reason of itself leads to the rec ognition 
of something higher, makes them long for supernatural 
guidance, and prepares them to receive and follow such 
guidance when given. God is himself in immediate rela- 
tion with the soul, is himself the immediate light of rea- 
son, and hence he continually enlightens us interiorly, and 
conducts us to the truth.” 

“In the natural order, if you please,” replied Father 
John ; “ but you forget th: at C hristianity, though it presup- 
poses the natural, is itself in the supernatural, ‘and is in no 
sense indicated by the natural. Without natural reason, 
we could not be the recipients of revelation, but God makes 
his revelation to, though not through, natural reason. The 
light of his immediate presence constitutes reason and ren- 
ders us rational creatures, but the light of God in revela- 
tion is his supernatural light, which illumines us immedi- 
ately only in the beatific vision, and never in this life, for 
in this life we live by faith, not by sight. Mr. Dieffenbach’s 
doctrine is uncatholic, as well as unphilosophical, and 
makes no difference of order between the natural and the 
supernatural, and would imply that the supernatural is only 
a higher and fuller development of the natural.” 

“ Tertullian, indeed, says,” interposed Winslow, “ that 
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the human heart is naturally Christian, but he meant it 
only in what theologians call sensus compositus. Tertul- 
lian, as many of the early writers of the Church, under- 
stood by nature, not pure nature, but nature as it exists 
prior to its elevation through the gift of faith received in 
baptism, prior to regeneration, or the birth of the soul 
into the supernatural order. But even prior to regenera- 
tion, nature actually exists in no man as pure nature, for 
it has never been wholly divested of the tradition of the 
revelation made to our first parents. From this tradition, 
however corrupted, mutilated, or travestied, all men have 
some indications of a supernatural order, some glimpses of 
a supernatural destiny, and wants and aspirations which are 
impossible to simple nature, entirely abandoned to its own 
lights.” 

“That is true,” added Father John. “Strictly speak- 
ing, it is inexact to say that the human heart is naturally 
Christian, for whatever is distinctively Christian is above 
nature, though accordant with nature. Christianity accords 
with reason and satisfies our natural desire for good, but 
not therefore do we naturally desire it, or can we by our 
own natural reason attain to it. The supernatural must, in 
some degree or form, be revealed or be presented to reason, 
before the reason can conceive of its existence or its possi- 
bility. Nature alone, without revelation, is not equal to 
the conception of the supernatural ; for to conceive the su- 
pernatural without revelation, nature would have to go 
out of its own order and enter the supernatural, and there- 
fore would itself be supernatural in its power. If, then, 
you could obliterate all traces of a supernatural revelation, 
divest a man wholly of all Christian tradition, and reduce 
him to pure nature, he would and could have no thought 
and no aspiration transcending the natural order. He 
might desire to know more than he does, he might have 
unsatisfied wants and desires, but never would he think of 
seeking their satisfaction in a supernatural order. These 
natural instincts and lofty aspirations appealed to in our 
arguments for Christianity may exist, but they are not 
purely natural, and they spring from reminiscences of the 
primitive revelation preserved in language, and which is 
retained in its purity, fulness, and integrity only in the 
Speech of the Church.” 
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“Tt seems to me, also,” remarked O’Flanagan, “ that 
Mr. Dieffenbach makes no allowance for the effects of the Fall, 
and regards our nature, morally and intellectually consid- 
ered, and as still in its original integrity, with its face turned 
towards the truth, and its primary and instinctive motions 
towards God. This I apprehend is not the case. By the 
Fall reason lost its dominion over the flesh, and we find 
now that we more readily follow concupiscence than rea- 
son and conscience ; virtue demands now always an effort, 
and restraint is alws ys necessary to save ourselves from 
yielding to temptation and rushing into vice. It is 
the fact that our non-Catholic population are losing 
that portion of Catholic truth retained, though incon- 
sistently, by the earlier forms of Protestantism, and are 
breaking almost entirely with primitive tradition, that 
renders their conversion in very large numbers well- nigh 
hopeless. ‘The heathen in ancient or modern times, cor- 
rupt, mutilate, or travestie, but they never entirely lose 
the tradition of the supernatural. The Catholic Mission- 
ary has not to convince them that there is a supernatural 
order ; he has only to show them that it is found in the 
Church, and the Church only. So is it with what are called 
Orthodox Protestants. But so is it not with the rational- 
ists, with unbelievers, They not only reject the Church, 
as founded on Peter, but even the tradition of the primi- 
tive revelation incorporated in some manner into every 
language and speech of men. They fall back on nature 
alone, and regard as an illusion every reminiscence of the 
primitive supernatural revelation which may now and then 
come up unbidden to their minds, How are you to reach 
them by argument ? You cannot by natural reason alone, 
or from nature in its present state, prove the fact of the 
Fall, and there is no logical process by which you can con- 
clude the supernatural from the natural. You can convict 
no man of logical inconsistency, who plants himself on 
nature, and resolves to live the life of nature alone.” 

‘““Hence by mere logic,” interposed Father John, 

‘you cannot reach the purely natural man, for pure na- 
ture is, and must be, as the work of God, consisten t with 
itself. We can prove, but we cannot demonstrate, the 
fact of revelation to the man who falls back on pure 
nature. We can show that nature does not suffice for man 
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in his present state, but we cannot show that nature does 
not suffice for nature, or natural reason for natural rea- 
son ; for God might have created, had he so chosen, nature 
and reason as we now find them, without creating for man 

a supernatural order, or appointing him a supernatural 
destiny. The naturalist says he has done so; the Catho- 
lic says he has not. The question between the two is a 
question of fact, not a question of logic ; and the Catholic 
can, in the nature of the case, prove his assertion only as 
any other matter of fact is proved, that is, by testimony. 
I mean, he can do it only in this manner in the case of the 
man who plants himself on nature alone. In the case of 
old-fashioned Protestants, Jews, Mahometans, and Gen- 
tiles, it is different, for they accept reason and nature in the 
sensus compositus, and in some. form confess the superna 
tural. In their case we have in the actual state of their 
reason, the premises of an argument for Catholicity ; but 
in the case of those who have “eliminated, as our unbeliev- 
ers have done, all that is derived from tradition, and reduced 
it to pure natural reason, there is no basis for such an 
argument. It is, therefore, that as a Catholic even, I re- 
gret to find the American people breaking away from the 
older and less unevangelical forms of Protestantism, and 
lapsing into pure rationalism, transcendentalism, socialism, 
or naturalism. It is not from those who thus break away 
we are to obtain accessions to our ranks. In my judgment, 
we should rather join with the less unchristian portion of 
the Protestant world in a warfare against these, than with 
these ag ainst those who still acknow ledge the supernatural 
order. 

“But our friend at Rome,” added Dieffenbach, “ be- 
lieves that man has a religious nature, and that when he 
finds that he cannot satisfy that nature in Protestantism, 
when he finds that his only alternative is Catholicity or no 
religion, he will become a Catholic. This is wherefore he 
thinks that the dissatisfaction with Protestantism and the 
search after something better, manifested by the founders 
of Brook Farm and Fruitlands,—by the Mormons, Sweden- 
borgians, and Spiritists, &c., are encouraging signs to the 
Catholic missionary.” 

“There may be something in that,” replied Father 
John, “and I, for a considerable time, was disposed to 
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take that view myself. But wider observation and experi- 
ence do not confirm it. Our converts do not generally 
come to us from the ranks of those who have shaken off all 
religious belief, and have retained only their simple religious 
nature. In England and the United States the majority of 
converts are from the Anglican communion, and those who 
come to us that were not originally of that communion, 
generally come to us through it. Our true course, it seems 
to me, is the one the C hurch has always appeared to ap- 
prove, which has generally been pursued by our controver- 
sialists and missionaries, not that of seeking first to drive 
the misbelieving or he retical into complete apostasy, with a 
view of converting them afterwards, but that of recogniz- 
ing and confirming the truth they still possess, and show- 
ing them that the complement, unity, and integrity of that 
truth can be found and held only in the Catholic Church.” 

“ Father John, then, it seems,” remarked O’F lanagan, 
‘regards rationalism, transcendentalism, and downright 
unbelief as worse enemies to the Church than simple 
heresy.” 

‘ Certainly,” replied Father John, ‘ but not therefore 
do I regard them as invincible, or even the conversion of 
their adherents as utterly hopeless. I regard the prevalence 
of rationalism, transcendentalism, socialism, skepticism, 
infidelity, among our countrymen, an unfavorable circum- 
stance, and one which renders their conversion vastly more 
difficult, but not impossible. Our friend sees encouraging 
circumstances where I do not find them, but I as firmly 
believe that our religion is destined to prevail here as he 
does, and I have no sympathy with those who say Ameri- 
cans cannot be converted. I was lately dining with a party 
of American converts, among them was an ex-Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, an ex-Priest and an ex- 
Deacon of the same Church, the latter of whom had been 
educated a Congregationalist,—one who had been a decid- 
ed unbeliever, and another who had been through all the 
extremes of modern speculation and philosophism. Nearly 
all the phases of the American mind were represented in 
our little party, from the highest form of Puseyism to the 
lowest form of infidelity, and yet we were all firm Catho- 
lics, meeting in the unity of faith, and the unity of love. 
The party was a practical answer to those who doubt the 
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possibility of the conversion of the American people, for the 
majority of the party were real Yankees, New England 
born and New England bred. The grace of God that had 
reached and converted them, can reé ich and convert others. 
I sympathize with our friend’s hopefulness, althongh I may 
not share all his views, or expect the conversion of the coun- 
try from any direct efforts to effect it. It will come gradu- 
ally, but in time it will come, from the increasing numbers 
and weight of the Catholic population, by the efforts of the 
venerable bishops and clergy to make the faithful here a 
model people, by the cradual diffusion of knowledge in re- 
spect to Catholicity and Catholic things, by the prayers 
and good example of the faithful, and by the grace of God 
silently operating upon the hearts of the people. Years will 
elapse before much progress is apparent, but nevertheless 
the work of conversion will go on; individual after indi- 
vidual will be gathered in, till at length the nation will 
find itself Catholic, and taking its rank among Catholic 
nations,” 


ConVERSATION LV, 


“ Catholicity,” remarked O’ Flanagan, “ hardly holds its 
own in this country, notwithstanding its apparent increase, 
The number of Catholics now in the country is not equal 
to the number of Catholics who have migrated hither, 
and their descendants. Our losses are greater than our 
gains by conversions.” 

‘ Our losses are great,’ replied Winslow, “ but that is 
not what discourages me, “Yor they are due to accidental and 
temporary causes, every day becoming less operative, as 
the numbers of the clergy, churches, school-houses, hospitals, 
and asylums increase. Neitheram I one of those who de- 
spair of seeing the Church prevail here ; but I cannot per- 
suade myself that any general conversion of the American 
people will take place till they moderate their democ racy.’ 

** Democracy,” interposed De Bonneville, “is fatal to 
genuine loyalty, and a people destitute of loyalty are not 
easily converted to Catholicity. They have no tendency 
to it, and necessarily find it repugnant to their habits and 
dispositions. Our friend at Rome, perhaps, is not mistaken 
in his hopes of the conversion of the country, but he seems 
to me mistaken in regarding its democracy as one of the 
circumstances favorable to it.” 
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“Mr. Calhoun, the great South Carolina statesman, 
remarked to me one day,” answered Father John, “ that 
we made a great mistake in this country, when we sub- 
stituted the word democracy for the word republican, 
Words are things, and from the habit of calling ourselves 
democrats we have come to embrace democratic notions, 
The American people in 1776 were republican, but not 
democratic, and the Federal Constitution was, in 1787, 
avowedly formed with a view to checking the tendency to 
democracy which had begun to manifest itself in several of 
the States. The government of the country was not orig- 
inally, aud is not now, purely democratic, because under it 
the people have no right to alter or amend the constitution, 
whether of State or Union, save by virtue of a constitutional 
provision, and in the way and manner the constitution 
provides, When the constitution is formed, and has gone 
into operation, the convention of the people which formed 
it is dissolved.” 

“ But,” asked Dieffenbach, “are not the people sover- 
eign ? and does not the sovereignty inhere in them, and 
persist in them even under constitutional forms ? ” 

“That,” replied Father John, “is the democratic doc- 
trine, but it is not the American doctrine, or was not when 
our civil and political institutions were adopted. The 
sovereignty inheres in the organism, and can be exercised 
only in accordance with its laws. The error of our poiiti- 
cians has been in overlooking this fact, and assuming that 
the sovereignty, after the constitution, persists in the people 
outside of the organism, and that their will, expressed any 
way, through or not through the organism, is supreme, and 
is to be regarded as the sovereign will. This doctrine came 
into vogue under General Jackson’s administration, and is 
the fruitful source of lawlessness and disorder. I do not 
think this doctrine favorable to Catholicity any more than 
to good government, for it is essentially opposed to all law 
as law, and substitutes for the government of law, the do- 
minion of arbitrary will. Pure democracy, like pure mon- 
archy, is the government of mere will, and all government 
of mere will is a despotism under a monarchy, and an- 
archy under a democracy. The radical difference between 
democracy and republicanism is that the latter places sover- 
eiguty in the organism, and subjects its exercise to law, 
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while the former places it in the people outside of the or- 
ganism, and leaves its exercise without legal restraint. De- 
mocracy is the absolutism of the people ; republicanism is 
a government limited and subjected to a constitutional or- 
ganism. Republicanism is freedom ; democracy is incom- 
patible with freedom. It either does not govern at all, or 
it governs arbitrarily. The worst tyranny France ever suf- 
fered was under the Jacobins, those pure democrats of the 
last century. The American institutions are pot demo- 
cratic, though the American people are becoming democrats, 
and giving ‘their institutions a democratic interpretation, 
or altering them in a democratic sense. Hence our grave 
political danger.” 

“This danger,” added Winslow, “ our friend at Rome 
does not seem to be aware of, and hence he gives a wrong 
impression of the country. 

“Perhaps,” replied Father John, “he did not think it 
necessary to dwell on it ; perhaps also he does not regard 
it as so threatening as it re ‘ally is ; perhaps he is more dem- 
ocratic in his own personal convictions or tendencies than 
we who are somewhat his seniors, and are no longer subject 
to the illusion of mere names; but, undoubtedly, the point 
he wished to impress upon the minds of his readers is that 
in this country there is as yet much real freedom, and full 
legal freedom for the Church, which is, undoubtedly, not 
only a fact, but a fact favor: ble to the growth and expan- 
sion of Catholicity amongst us. He did well to dwell on 
this fact. The Catholic can well accept and defend as 
favorable even to his Church our institutions, according to 
their original intent. What he has to guard against is, 
presenting them as favorable to the Church in the sense it 
has now become the fashion to interpret them,—a fashion 
which makes them just what the dominant sentiment of the 
country for the time chooses. The danger the Catholics 
run here, is the taking of that sentiment as the constitution, 
and following it out in our political action, instead of re- 
sisting it, and doing all in our power to bring the practical 
interpretation of our institutions back to their original re- 
publican meaning. Restore in practice the republican the- 
ory of our institutions,—I have no reference to the Repub- 
lican party, so called,—and then the Catholic can heartily 
accept them, and praise and defend them with all the 
patriotism and loyalty congenial to his heart.” 
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“Till then,” replied Winslow, “I do not see how 
Catholicity is to make much progress among the American 
people, and till it has made great progress and gained a 
controlling influence, I see not how we are to return prac- 
tically to our republican theory.” | 

“T see,” rejoined Father John, “and admit the diffi- 
culty. Ido not believe it an easy matter to convert a demo- 
cratic people, and if their conversion depended on human 
efforts alone, I should despair of it. Pure democracy is, 
as M. De Bonneville holds, fatal to genuine loyalty. Loy- 
alty can exist only under a government of law, embodied 
either in a constitutional organism or in the legitimate 
prince. Loyalty has been much weakened, and well-nigh 
destroyed in Great Britain since the expulsion of the Stuarts 
and the accession of the Hanoverians. It is nearly dormant 
with us, and threatens ere long to sleep the sleep of death. 
Democracy cherishes a proud, conceited individualism, and 
at the same time a mean and cringing servility to popular 
opinion. Under a democracy, as our own experience proves, 
the individual forms an exaggerated estimate of himself, is 
in relation to other individuals self-sufficient, conceited, 
saying virtually to each one of them, ‘I am as good as you, 
and a great deal better too,’ while he is deplorably de- 
ficient in true independence of thought and action in face 
of the public. The thoroughpaced democrat, haughty and 
overbearing to his equal, is a timid slave before public 
opinion. He puts the people in the place of God, and 
takes whatever is popular to be lawful and right. He asks, 
Is it popular, will the people—which means his party— 
support it ? If so, all right, go ahead! To stand well 
with the public, with one’s party, or one’s set, is the high- 
estaim. As the questions are to be decided by votes, and 
votes are counted, not weighed, the appeal must be made 
to the many. Ilence democracy has a natural tendency 
to reduce all virtue and all intelligence to a dead level. 
The mass of the people in our country are perhaps more 
intelligent, at least in political matters, than the lower 
classes in most European countries ; our educated and cul- 
tivated classes are far below the corresponding classes in 
any European state. Indeed, our educated classes do not 
compare favorably with the educated classes of Mexico, and 
some of the South American states. There is little in our 
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community to stimulate exertions for the higher degrees of 
excellence. To rise too high is to rise out of reach and 
out of sight of the multitude ; only inferior men, common- 
place men, can hope to secure the popular favor, No man 
of first-rate attainments or first order of abilities can hope 
to be elected President of the Union. Your Harrisons, 
Polks, Taylors, Pierces, Buchanans, carry it over your 
Clays, Calhouns, and Websters, The candidate is selected, 
not because he is fit, but because he is or is presumed to 
be available, and he is the more available the less the weight 
he carries. Look at the recent delegations in Congress 
from Massachusetts and New York, or to their representa- 
tives in the State legislatures, and say if a high order of 
intelligence and public and private virtue are not a positive 
disqualification. High scholarship, profound, discriminating 
original thought, are not and cannot be appreciated by the 
great mass of the people, and our authors to be popular 
must be superficial, commonplace, vapid, bombastic, or 
intense. What rises above the common level rises above 
the common intelligence. The reduction of all to the 
level of the mass, the self-sufficiency, and the obsequious- 
ness to popular opinion, so manifest among us, are, no 
doubt, unfavorable to the conversion of our countrymen, 
because Catholicity requires true greatness, true inde- 
pendence and manliness of character, love for our equals, 
respect for our superiors, firmness of purpose, and loyalty 
to truth, to right, to justice. 

“T see little in the American character as it has been 
developed under our democratic theory, to encourage my 
hopes as a Catholic. The tendency of the American peo- 
ple, with individual exceptions, is not towards the Church, 
but from it. All this I concede, yet 1 do not despair. 
First, because | rely on God, and he will not withhold his 
grace ; and, second, because I rely on the gradually in- 
creasing weight and influence of the Catholic population in 
the country, and the new and stronger elements they intro- 
duce to neutralize those | have alluded to.” 

“That last consideration is one which I expected Fa- 
ther John to overlook,” remarked O’Flanagan, “tor I did 
not suppose those who are making so much ado about con- 
verting the country, made any account of the some two or 
three millions of Catholics, of various nationalities, already 
settled here.” 
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**T have nothing to do with their various nationalities,” 
interrupted Father John. “ When we are speaking of Cath- 
olicity there is no question of nationalities. The Catholic 
religion is Catholic, not national, and overrides, as occasion 
requires, all nationalities. In converting a country Provi- 
dence adapts means tothe end. Excepting the few Catholic 
settlers of Maryland, soon deprived of their Catholic free- 
dom and subjected to Protestant intolerance,—almost as 
soon as the colony was organized,—the United States were 
originally settled by Protestants of the intensest kind, and 
nowhere was hostility to Catholicity more bitter or uni- 
versal than among them. One of the grievances alleged 
by the colonies against the mother country, was the liberty 
allowed in Canada to the French Catholics, to retain and 
practise their religion. When we became a nation, we 
recognized the principle of religious liberty indeed, not 
through the influence of Catholic France, as M. Henri de 
Courcy contends, nor throngh any good-will to Catholicity, 
nor yet through any love of religious liberty itself on the part 
of Protestants, but because no Protestant sect was strong 
enough to make itself a State establishment, and because 
Catholicity was looked upon at the time as virtually dead, 
and incapab le for the future of making any conquests, or of 
manifesting any vitality. Moreover, at the time the lead- 
ing men of the country had very little belief in any religion, 
and followed Voltaire and other unbelievers in advocating 
toleration, believing that by tolerating all religions, they 
could make an end of them. They held that no religion 
can long stand, or exert any influence, unless sup ported by 
the State, as a State establishment. Under these cireum- 
stances, with an intense hatred of Catholicity, fearing or 
disdaining to investigate its claims, caring little for any 
religion, and about entering upon a course of material 
prosperity perhaps unp aralleled in the world’s history, 
nothing but a miracle of divine grace could have called 
their attention to the ¢ apres religion, and gained them 
to the faith, unless a Catholic population should mi- 
grate hither and bring Ae faith with them. They would 
nowhere have tolerated or listened to the missionary. The 
Church among them could not begin with the missionary, 
and it needed a foreign-born laity, zealous for the faith, to 
torm the first congregations, and to erect the first churches. 
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Except in a very few localities, the descendants of the 
original Catholic settlers were too few to sustain missiona- 
ries, and conversions numerous enough to do it in any lo- 
cality could not be counted on. The foreign immigration 
invited here by that very material prosperity which had 
become the god of the American people, thus became, in 
the Providence of God, the means of giving us a Catholic 
population, and the Church a firm footing on our soil, 
“That this foreign immigration has been faultless, that 
it has had solely religious interests at heart, or that it has 
been a fair representation of the intelligence, respectabili- 
ty, and worth of the Catholic populations of Europe, no 
man pretends. It has been composed in great part of com- 
mon laborers and servants, poor and illiterate ; but this, 
strange as it may seem, has been an advantage, not only 
because they were the more likely to adhere to their faith 
in a hostile country, but because they were less likely to 
alarm Protestants as to the spread of Catholicity. Prot- 
estants would tolerate Catholicity in these humble classes, 
apparently without personal or social influence, when a 
much swaller immigration of the more intelligent and in- 
fluential classes would have excited their unrelenting hos- 
tility. The Church was looked upon simply as the church 
of poor, ignorant, and superstitious foreigners, and as these 
foreigners were very necessary to the development of our 
material prosperity, she was tolerated, and in some in- 
stances supported, for their sake. She grew up, so to 
speak, under the shadow of Protestant contempt, for while 
these classes were comparatively few, and strangers, nobody 
dreamed of their making conversions from the American 
population. The common opinion was that Catholicity 
could not live in our Protestant atmosphere, that the first, 
at farthest the second, generation born here, would be ab- 
sorbed in the general non-Catholic population of the coun- 
try. Through this foreign immigration it was believed the 
Church could gain no permanent footing here, and must 
needs die out when the immigration should cease. It was 
not then worth one’s while to persecute them, or to abridge 
their religious freedom. What to a superficial observer 
might have seemed in the outset a great disadvantage, and 
likely to strengthen the prejudices ‘of the country age ainst 
Catholicity, has proved to be the best, and, as tar as we 
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can judge, the only practicable means of introducing and 
establishing the Church on a solid basis, as one of our in- 
stitutions. 

“These poor, illiterate laborers and servants, adhered 
to their religion, they supported the clergy, they built 
churches, they provided for the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice. They became permanent settlers, citizens of the 
country, married, prospered, brought out their fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, and, aided by European events 
and the continually increasing demand for labor by our 
works of internal improvement and the extension of 
our manufactures, trade, and commerce, they in a few 
years have swelled into a Catholic population that is count- 
ed by millions, growing in intelligence, in respectability, 
and influence, in proportion to the increase of their num- 
bers. The Catholic body may be exposed to annoyances 
and vexations from the anti-Catholic spirit of the country, 
but it is now too large and too important to be overlooked, 
and too numerous to be banished or massacred. The ma- 
terial interests of the country cannot afford to sacrifice the 
Catholic population, and it cannot as yet dispense with 
foreign immigration. Catholics may almost be said to fill 
the lower strata of our society in all the free States, and they 
are every year rising and filling the middling ranks, while 
not a few have already reached the summit of our social 
hierarchy. The Church has gained a footing, and is every 
day taking a more influential position in the ¢ country. The 
two thousand churches, the nearly two thousand priests, 

and a Catholic population of at least two millions and a 
half, afford a very respectable basis for missionary opera- 
tions. It is through these, through their example, influ- 
ence, and silent but effectual exertions, that prejudice is to 
be softened, hostility disarmed, and interest excited.” 

“But you forget, Father John,” said Dieffenbach, 
“that this Catholic body, large as it is, and zealous as it 
may be, is separated from the American community by 
difference of national origin, manners, and customs, and to 
some extent even of langu: age. The Church they support 
is still regarded as the church of a foreign body in the 
American community, and is not an exponent of any ele- 
ment of the American national life. Your Catholic 
body does not act on the American body, and you want, it 
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seems to we, a larger infusion of the American element. 
Instead of relying on this foreign body, you should direct 
all your efforts to the conversion of Americans, who have 
the sentiment of American nationality, and thus American- 
ize the Church.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Father John, “ it is desirable 
that the Catholic body should be or become American, so 
far as to avoid all that is repugnant to a just American 
national sentiment ; but I want the Church Americanized 
no more than I want her Irishized, Germanized, English- 
ized, or Gallicized. The Church always suffers from hav- 
ing imposed upon her the form of any nationality. Na- 
tionalism in religion is only another name for Gentilism, or 
heathenism, and is in its essential nature anti-Catholic. 
There is no need of anxiety for the support of American 
nationality. It is abundantly able to take care of itself. 
In addressing foreign-born Catholic :, it is always proper to 
advise them to be on their guard against unnecessarily of- 
fending the national sentiment, but for their sake, not for 
the sake of American nationality itself. The Americaniz- 
ing of the Catholic body does and will go on of itself, as 
rapidly as is desirable, and all we have to do with it is, to 
take care that they do not imbibe the notion that to 
Awericanize is necessarily to Protestantize. The transition 
from one nationality to another is always a dangerous pro- 
cess, and all the Americanization I insist on is, that our 
Catholic population shall feel and believe that a man may 
be a true American, and a good Catholic. In my own 
judgment, the Americanization of the Catholic body goes 
on as rapidly as is compatible with the interests of religion, 
and perhaps even more rapidly than is desirable. 

“It is a mistake to regard the Catholic body to-day 
as a foreign body in this country. Itisnotso. The great 
majority of them, if not American born, are American cit- 
izens. This country is the home of their interests, the 
home of their children, and the home of their affections. 
They are as much identified with the country and its in- 
terests as are non-Catholic Americans. Catholicity is now 
as much at home here as Episcopalianism, Presbyterianism, 
or Methodism. The Catholic body has here an American 
organization, and depends on no foreign state. It has its 
American sees, its provinces, its bishops, and holds its 
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councils, subject to no foreign power or jurisdiction, except 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope, who as spiritual 
head of the Church, by Divine appointment, is no more a 
foreigner in the city of New York than he is in the city of 
Rome. The Church is here in all her integrity, and here 
as elsewhere she must act as the Church. Her first care 
is due to the faithful already here, and she cannot neglect 
them for the sake of engaging in direct efforts for evangel- 
izing the non-Catholic population. The conversion of the 
country, it is evident to every one who knows the spirit 
and temper of the American people, can goon for the 
present, humanly speaking, only gradually, and as influ- 
enced by the presence of the Church here, and the example 
of devout Catholics. The first step is to provide amply 
for the spiritual wants of the existing Catholic population, 
and to bring them up to the level of their religion in their 
practice as ‘well as in their faith, 

“ This isa country in which the laity must do more to 
promote the interests of religion than they are accustomed 
to do elsewhere. The American people, not yet evangel- 
ized, hate or despise Catholicity, regard it as hostile to their 
republicanism, as degrading to human nature, as a spirit- 
ual thraldom, as a debasing superstition, or as a worn out, 
dead, and buried institution. They are indisposed to ex- 
amine its claims, to ascertain its doctrines, or to put them- 
selves in communication with Catholics, 'The more lax of 
the Protestant sects are profoundly indifferent to the 
question, and neglect all Catholic publications ; the more 
rigid exercise a strict vigilance over their members, and 
prohibit them from res uding any thing in defence of Catho- 
licity. Thestudy of the Protestant ministers is to shut out 
the light from their people, to keep them in profound ig- 
norance of our religion, and to perpetuate their unfounded 
prejudices against it. The non-Catholic people will neither 
hear nor read, or if they do either, it is not to learn what 
we really believe, but to catch something which they may 
present to our prejudic e. These are obstacles that can be 
overcome only by personal intercourse,by personal acquaint- 
ance with Catholics, and by being forced to observe more 
closely their intelligence and virtue. It is only as our 
numbers and influence gradually increase, only as the fruits 
of Catholic life become more abundant and manifest, that 
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these obstacles will give way, and the missionary be able 
to gain access to the non-Catholic mind. Hence it is that 
the laity have here a great responsibility, for they have 
here, each in his own sphere, a missionary work to perform, 
preparatory in some sense to that of the priest.” 

“Tt seems to me,” remarked O’Flanagan, “‘ that some 
of our converts in their zeal have talked too much about the 
conversion of the country. Catholics have never converted 
a country by saying they were going to doit. Too many 
proclamations are unwise, and tend rather to defeat than 
to accomplish one’s purposes. God makes use of human 
instruments in converting a nation, but it is he after all, 
not the instruments, that converts it, if converted. It is 
never well to forget that all depends on his grace. There 
is no surer method of failing than to place our dependence 
on human agency, or reliance on our own well-devised 
schemes. God has his own ways, and his ways are not our 
ways. He seems to take pleasure in bringing to naught 
our wisdom, and accomplishing his purposes by means 
that it never entered into the mind of man to devise. 
Who would have seen in the act of the Legislature of New 
York authorizing the construction of the Erie and Cham- 
plain Canals, a measure for the evangelization of the Unit- 
ed States ? Yet, in the providence of God it has been made 
to contribute powerfully to that end. It inaugurated a 
system of internal improvements which created a demand 
for labor that the country itself could not supply, and thus 
led the way for the migration hither of foreign labor, while 
this foreign labor could be supplied only by the Catholic 
populations abroad oppressed by Protestant governments. 
The introduction of the factory system by absorbing the 
surplus American female labor, and the ‘abolition of negro 
slavery in all the Northern States,opened a demand for maid- 
servants, which could be supplied only from Ireland or 
Catholic Germany, and no class has contributed more to 
the growth of our religion here than our Catholic servant 
girls. Indeed, our religion has been planted here, and has 
sprung up and flourished by means adopted without any 
direct efforts to that end. Man, in what he did, had other 
purposes, and Providence has made it contribute to his. The 
foreign immigration to whom we owe it, under God, that 
the Church is here, did not migrate hither for the purpose of 
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introducing and spreading Catholicity in a non-Catholic 
country. They were not even led by their religion to come 
hither. They came for worldly reasons, to improve their 
material condition, yet God so ordered it that they brought 
their religion with them, and retained it. These facts 
should induce us to do our duty in our own sphere, and 
leave it to Providence to convert the country in his own 
way.” 

“Tt is ourduty,” replied Father John, ‘ to codperate 
with Providence according to our means and ability. I feel 
no less interest in the conversion of the country than do 
they who say and write so much about it, but I see nothing 
at present to be done for it but to operate on, and with the 
Catholic population we already have, to save as far as pos- 
sible our children from apostasy, and to do all we can to 
make all who profess to be Catholics worthy of the name. I 
see little that Rome can do to aid us, except to see that we 
have good bishops, and that they maintain proper discipline 
and use their best efforts to rear up and sustain a body of 
zealous, faithful, and efficient priests, numerous enough to 
meet our wants. I see no need of enlightening Rome on 
the institutions of the country, on the nature of the here- 
sies rife among us, or the prospects of Catholicity in the 
United States. In providing for the legitimate wants of 
the Catholic population as Catholics, Rome will provide for 
the wants of the country. Rome is prepared to sustain and 
encourage us in every legitimate effort for the promotion of 
Catholicity here, wecan make. J like the things our friend 
at Rome has said in his articles, but I attach no great im- 
portance to them except as they tend to give the Italian 
people a juster view of our national character and institu- 
tions. I should have been better pleased if the excellent 
and patriotic writer had taken more pains to separate gen- 
uine American republicanism from the false liberalism of 
Italian, French, and German Revolutionists, and entered a 
stronger protest against the wild radical spirit that is ruin- 
ing his own country, and affording an excuse for absolutism 
in Europe. We Catholics are placed between two fires, and 
are obliged to present a double front. We have to defend 
ourselves on the one side against absolutism, and on the 
other against radicalism, and we are constantly in danger 
while opposing the one to be regarded as accepting or defend- 
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ing the other. The writer of the articles in question shows 
more sympathy than I feel with American democracy, but 
no more than I feel with American republicanism, or free 
constitutional government, in which the people have in some 
form an effective voice inthe management of the national 
affairs. But let this pass. Every one who studies the 
Catholic population in this country, though he has to de- 
plore some scandals, many losses both of children and adults, 
must admit that it is becoming every day stronger, better 
organized, more homogeneous, ‘and more compact, increas- 
ing in intelligence, literature, science, weight, and influence. 
It is no longer in a condition to be despised or ignored. It 
forms a large and integral portion of the American people. 
It has its weight in both the world of business, and the 
world of politics. It is every day acquiring social influence, 
and thus forcing Catholicity upon the attention of non-Cath- 
olics. It forces individuals in all parts of the country to 
think about the Church, to inquire into her claims, to learn 
what are her real doctrines, and thus disabuses them of many 
of their prejudices. 

“The undeniable failure of Protestantism has also its 
influence with the more serious and better disposed por- 
tion of Protestants. There is a feeling in all Protestant 
sects, that Protestantism has not as yet fulfilled its 
promise, is not all that one asks of religion, and that man 
has wants it does not meet. There is a secret misgiving 
that it is not all that it professes to be. It cannot be de- 
nied that spiritual things are fostered less by a Prot- 
estant people than material things, and this excites re- 
flection. It is seen, too, that the old Church stands, that 
she has survived Luther and his associates, that she has 
survived the revolutionary horrors of the last century and 
the present, that she is making new conquests, and every 
day chronicles a new martyr, that she flourishes in free 
states even more than in despotic states, and can prosper 
when disconnected from the state, and deprived of all state 
patronage. Seek to disguise or explain the fact as they 
may, they are forced to admit that the Church is living 
to-day, is as vigorous and perhaps even more powerful, 
has even a stronger hold on men’s convictions and con- 
sciences than she had in the sixteenth century, when 
Luther, amid the shoutings of his pupils, burned the Pa- 
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pal Bull condemning his heresies. This wonderful te- 
nacity of life, this ever-renewed youth and vigor of the 
old Church, leads the thoughtful and earnest Protestant 
to reflect on his Protestantism, which extends itself only 
by colonization or the sword, and lives only a spasmodic 
life. At one time, under Peter L., Protestantism seemed 
likely to invade Russia, and gain a footing in the Greek 
schismatic world ; but during the last thirty years the 
Russian Church has resisted the Protestant tendencies 
which threatened its destruction, returned to orthodoxy, 
and become less indisposed to a reconciliation with Rome. 
What hope for Protestantism ? what hope that it is to 
constitute the religious future of mankind ?” 

“There is in every Protestant community,” added 
Dieffenbach, “‘an interior doubt of the future ‘of Prot- 
estantism. In Germany it has gone to seed ; there is no 
life in its root, and its power is preserved far more as a 
political and social than as a religious institution.” 

“While in France,” added De Bonneville, “ Prot- 
estants have dwindled down to less than a million, to 
about eight hundred thousand souls. In Geneva, the 
Rome of the reformed, Catholicity has been reintroduced, 
another church was added the other day, anda very nota- 
ble portion of the population profess the old religion. It 
is true, Piedmont has given Protestants full liberty 
of worship, and they have soected a temple at Turin ; 
but they make few proselytes, and are already divided, 
and fighting one another. Italians may become infidels, 
and reject all re ligion, but they will never become Prot- 
estants.” 

“These facts,” continued Father John, ‘ will impress 
themselves more and more on the minds of our Protes- 
tant countrymen, and dispose, them more and more to 
listen to what we have to say for ourselves. Gradually 
their prejudices will soften, and they will learn somewhat 
of the Catholic system. Their vigilance will relax, they 
will begin to read Catholic books with an honest intention, 
one after another will be converted, till at length the hor- 
a of Catholicity will in a great measure be lost, and 

Cutholies be recognized as standing on the footing of social 
equality, and placed in a position to exert their legitimate 
influence. The exterior obstacles to conversion will then 
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be removed, and direct efforts to persuade the mass of non- 
Catholics to embrace willingly our holy faith may then be 
made with fair prospect of success. But till then our 
most practical and effective method of rendering the 
country Catholic will be to confine ourselves in our direct 
labors to our own population, to the work of giving them 
that high character for intelligence and piety, for wisdom 
and sobriety, for principle and manly conduct, which can- 
not fail to command the respect and win the confidence 
of all loyal hearts and good citizens,” 


CONVERSATION VY. 


”? 


“It seems to me,” remarked O’Flanagan, “that in 
Father John’s theory there is a quiet assumption that the 
Catholic body in this country is wanting in intelligence 
and virtue, and that it must be elevated in a worldly point 
of view, before it can exert its proper influence on the 
non-Catholic mind and heart. I cannot help thinking 
that he is not only unjust to our existing Catholic popu- 
lation, but disposed to attach undue importance to worldly 
position and respectability, and to rely beyond measure 
on mere human agencies. The Catholic population of 
the United States have, nndoubtedly, their faults, and 
faults which are the more marked because they are very 
different from those of the Puritan world ; but they are 
at least equal in intelligence and virtue to any other class 
of American citizens. It is a mistake to suppose that they 
are all poor, low, ignorant, vicious, without position or 
influence in the American community. It is not wealth, 
worldly position, or worldly respectability that renders 
Catholics especially influential in extending or sustain- 
ing religion. The poor have always been its firmest ad- 
herents, its most efficient missionaries, and its brightest 
ornaments. The rich, the noble, the great, the respecta- 
ble, have always been the first to abandon the Church, or 
to betray her to the mercy of her enemies. That Ireland 
is Catholic to-day is due, under God, almost exclusively 
to her poor and down-trodden peasantry, and to her 
clergy taken chiefly from their ranks. Elevate in the so- 
cial scale the poor Catholic peasants who have migrated 
hither, give them the ambition and the opportunity to 
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become wealthy, and to take an active and influential 
part in society and politics, and you only relax their hold 
on their faith, and cause them to lose in simplicity 
and fervor all they gain in worldly respectability. As 
soon as they find themselves able to associate on terms of 
equality with the upper classes of non-Catholic American 
society, they grow ashamed both of the land and the re- 
ligion of their fathers, become liberal, as they call it, and 
sufier their children to imbibe the no-religion of the 
country. Exceptions there certainly are, but this is the 
rule, and I believe no small portion of the Catholic popu- 
lation of the Union will remain Catholic only so long as 
they remain in the humbler classes of society.” 

‘“The poor,’ added Winslow, ‘‘are the heirs of the 
kingdom, and one great excellence of our religion is, 
that it not merely pities the poor and flings them a few 
crumbs from the rich man’s table, but it leads us to love 
and respect them. It places them not below but above 
the rich, and although it concedes that it is possible for 
the rich to be saved, it represents it as easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for them to enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven. By the blessings it pro- 
nounces on the poor, by the honor it bestows on them 
and the small account it makes of worldly wealth, great 
ness, and distinction, it lays the axe at the root of our 
more worldly passions and propensities. The poor and 
humble are under Catholicity our nobility, our aristocracy, 
if 1 may use the term. They are the special friends of 
our Lord. They are, under God, our firmest reliance, and 
it is through them, not through the rich and the great, 
that this country will be conv erted, if it is ever converted, 
God always chooses for carrying on his work the instru- 
ments the world despises. T he Stone which the builders 
rejected has become the head of the corner. The Apos- 
tles were fishermen and publicans, the lowest and most 
degraded classes among the Jews. The Jews, of all peo- 
ple the most despised by the Romans, were chosen to be the 
first missionaries, and to form the first congregations in 
the Roman Empire. The subjugated and contemned 
Gauls and Italians converted their proud and haughty 
Barbarian conquerors. The Irish, impoverished and op- 
pressed by the proud and overbearing Anglo-Saxon, are, 
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we may believe, selected as the instruments for Catholi- 
cizing England ‘and the United States. God works not as 
men ‘work, and he chooses to carry on his work precisely 
with those instruments human wisdom would reject.” 

“T see,” interposed De Bonneville, “ no good to come of 
discussions of this sort. It would be better to leave the 
question of converting the country to solve itself. Tama 
Catholic, but’ I leave the care of religion to the curé. I 
have no vocation to be a propagandist, and little sympathy 
with the proselyting spirit so strong in recent converts. I 
enjoy my faith and practise my religion for myself, without 
interfering with the faith and worship of my ne ighbor ; to 
his own master each must stand or fall. I dislike religious 
controversy, and leave the conversion of heretics and infi- 
dels to our good missionaries. In France all religions are 
placed on a footing of perfect equality before the state, and 
we have no quarrel with our ‘separated brethren,’ who 
though separated are still our brethren. The only thing 
we labor to do is to moderate the zeal of the Ultramontane 
party, to restrain the bigotry and intolerance of those hot- 
headed Catholics who are always insisting that theirs is the 
only way to heaven. I worship God according to the dictates 
of my own conscience, and leave others to worship him ac- 
cording to the dictates of theirs. Why should I disturb 
them ? Why should I force my faith upon their unwillirg 
attention, destroy their good faith, and thus peril their 
soul’s salvation ? They will not accept the Catholic faith 
even if presented to them, and it is better to leave them in 
their good faith, to be saved through invincible ignorance.” 

*‘ Tonorance that is vincible,” replied O’Flanagan, “ is 
neither invincible nor inculpable, and no man is in a salv- 
able state who has the disposition to reject the truth when 
presented. That there is invincible ignorance with regard 
to some things of secondary importance, and that invincible 
ignorance excuses from sin in those matters whereof one is 
invincibly ignorant, I concede; but I have yet to learn 
that one is or can be saved by invincible ignorance. Igno- 
rance, according to St. Augustine, in those who can know 
and will not, is itself sin ; in those who cannot know it is 
the penalty of sin, and therefore is in neither no excuse, 
but in both just cause of damnation. Salvation lies in the 
supernatural order, and is not secured in the unsupernatu- 
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ralized by the simple negative merit of not sinning. It is 
the reward of supernatural virtue, and is bestowed only on 
positive supernatural merit. If M. De Bonneville’s doctrine 
about destroying the good faith of non-Catholics be true, 
our Lord must have committed a great mistake, when he 
sent forth his Apostles and commanded them to go into all 
the earth and preach the Gospel to every creature. Our 
missionaries to non-Catholics, or to heathen nations, fall 
into a great error, and endanger the salvation of souls, 
by destroying good faith in error, teaching the truth, and 
dispelling ignorance. It is our friend, however, I appre- 
hend, that is in error, and an error in excuse of which he 
can hardly plead invincible ignorance. The Church in 
this world is and must be the Church militant, and pre- 
cisely because she is and must be propagandist, and there- 
fore aggressive. Our Holy Father, Pius LX., has enjoined 
more than once upon the bishops of France and Italy to be 
careful to teach those confided to their care, the absolute 
necessity of the Catholic faith to salvation. If the Holy 
Father is to be credited—a matter which some of you in 
France deem it French to doubt—it is a matter of the 
last importance that all should be taught and thoroughly 
taught the Catholic faith, Zeal for the instruction and 
conversion of unbelievers and misbelievers is the natural 
fruit of Christian charity. Your polite academicians, your 
distinguished scientific and literary men, who are so com- 
plaisant to heretics and infidels, so shocked at religious ear- 
nestness, and so respectful to religious indifferentism, seem 
to me to have very little of the spirit of the Gospel, and to 
be in a fair way of being damned, if not for their want of 
faith, at least for their lack of charity. It is because the 
upper classes of society, those who are in possession of 
worldly wealth and distinction, are usually ready to frater- 
nize with the cultivated heretics and infidels of the same 
social class, and to look with haughty indifference or con- 
tempt on the earnest and untiring efforts of Catholic zeal 
and charity to spread the faith and extend the empire of 
Christ on the earth, that I turn from them, and place my 
dependence on the poor and simple, whom the world de- 
spises,’ 

“ The wealthy, cultivated Catholics in our own country,” 
interposed Winslow, “are by no means the most earnest 
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laborers for the spread of the faith, and the conversion of 
non-Catholics. They are very amiable, very polite, very hospi- 
table,but they are so mixed up with non-Catholics in their 
business, in their amusements, their social relations, that 
under a propagandist point of view they are the least effi- 
cient part of our Catholic population. They are timid, 
always trembling lest they be compromised, or hear some- 
thing that will “disple ase their non-Catholic friends, o 
that will compel them either to give up their faith or ~ 
stand up manfully in its defence. They have a mortal 
horror of the bold, uncompromising Catholic publicist, 
who is in downright earnest, who believes the question is 
one of life and death, and with all the energy of his soul 
insists on Catholics being Catholics. They cannot endure 
him who insists on the Catholic faith in its integrity, who 
brings out in their full strength, without disguise or ‘apolo- 
gy even, the unpopular dogmas of the Church, and dares 
call those outside of her communion by their proper names, 
He is eccentric, imprudent, too severe, goes too far, and 
gives needless offence to our ‘ separated brethren,’ and need- 
less trouble to his own friends. They demand French po- 
liteness, and French euphuism, and turn pale when they 
are forced to acknowledge Catholicity presented in bold, 
fearless, energetic, and uncompromising tones, They want 
Catholicity emasculated, deprived of all virile force, render- 
ed weak, effeminate, soft, sentimental, speaking only in a 
subdued and apologetic voice, conceding the superiority to 
heresy and infidelity, but begging to be excused because 
they make it a point of honor not to desert the religion of 
their fathers. Woe to the luckless wight who in his sim- 
plicity dares assert the Papal supremacy, and maintain, 
what Catholic faith obliges him to maintain, that out of 
the Church no one can ever be saved. His very orthodoxy 
is more offensive to them than the heresy of their non- 
Catholic friends.” 

“Tn all Catholic countries,” added Dieffenbach, ‘ you 
find a similar class, and more influential for evil than 
they are here. They have no Catholic public spirit. In 
their way they are often very pious, very devout ; they 
make many novenas, are seen in every procession, observe 
punctiliously all the precepts of the Church, touching 
fasts and abstinence ; but they are imbecile and cowardly 
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whenever called upon to take an active part in defence of 
their religion, or in the promotion of Catholic interests. 
Literature, science, the ruling political and social influ- 
ences in France, with almost her entire population nomi- 
nally Catholic, are notoriously and scandalously anti- 
Catholic. In Sardinia—where the whole body of the 
people, with a few individual exceptions, are Catholic, or 
profess to be Catholic, and are and will be nothing else— 
the Catholic electors want the spirit, the energy, the life 
to use the freedom the Constitution gives them, to get 
possession of the government, and prevent it from being 
administered in a sense hostile to religion. In Belgium 
the Catholic majority permit the anti-Catholic minority to 
outvote them, and a Catholic Minister of State, fright- 
ened by a few street brawls, throws up, in great trepida- 
tion, the seals of office, and suffers the administration to 
pass into the hands of the bitterest enemies of his Church.” 

“ But you forget,” said De Bonneville, “ that our Lord 
said the children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.” 

“T know,” replied Dieffenbach, “that he said so, and 
that it is so, but I do not know that he approved it. He 
commended the unjust steward for his worldly prudence ; 
I do not recollect that he commended the children of light 
for their lack of prudence. What he said, he said to re- 
buke, not to commend them ; for when he sent forth his 
disciples, he told them that he sent them forth as lambs 
among wolves, and they must be as wise as serpents and as 
simple as doves. I know no reason why Catholics should 
neglect the wisdom of the serpent any more than the sim- 
plicity of the dove.” 

“‘T will not deny,” interrupted Father John, “ that it 
is hard to restrain one’s indignation at the weakness and 
timidity of Catholics in Europe, who, in their contests with 
the revolutionists during the last seventy years or more, 
have failed to prove themselves in the stronger qualities of 
our nature, a match for their opponents. From Luther 
down, they have allowed themselves to be beaten, subdued, 
and enslaved by minorities. They seem not to have 
learned that there are times when active courage is as 
pleasing to God as passive courage ; when it is as much the 
duty of the Catholic to stand up and fight manfully for his 
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religion as it is to kneel down and pray. But I attribute 
the timidity, cowardice, and shameful surrender of Catho- 
lic interests, which so frequently excite our indignation, to 
the fact that the people since Luther’s time have been in 
leading strings, and have been accustomed to rely on authority 
to defend them and their religion, and have formed no 
habits of self-reliance. Whether rich or poor, learned or 
unlearned, they have never felt that the defence of Catholic 
rights and interests depends on them, or that they, as the 
laity, have any responsibility in the case. They have 
counted on the questions that came up being settled by 
negotiation between the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, 
and have taken no further trouble about them. They, 
therefore, have never acquired those habits of vigilance and 
self-help which we find so strong in the Catholics in the 
Kast, in Ireland, and, to a great extent, in the United 
States. 

“The great body of the Catholic population have 
rarely been sufficiently instructed in their religion. I do 
not mean that the bishops and clergy have neglected to 
teach them the Decalogue, the Sacraments, and the Pre- 
cepts of the Church; but they have not generally been 
taught with any thoroughness Christian faith and morals 
in their relation to the prevalent errors and heresies of the 
time. The laity need in our times a far more thorough 
instruction in the faith and its relations than they have 
ever hitherto received. They need, in addition to the 
usual instructions in Christian doctrine and morals, to be 
taught the bearings of faith on the peculiar errors and 
tendencies of the age, and especially to be made acquainted 
with those points of faith, and those decisions of the 
Church, which condemn them and strengthen us to resist 
them. They need full instruction in relation to the su- 
premacy of the spiritual order in face of the temporal, the 
essential Papal constitution of the Church, and the abso- 
lute necessity of the Catholic faith to salvation, for these 
are three points on which Catholics in our day are strongly 
tempted to mutilate, conceal, or explain away Catholic 
truth. The whole body of the faithful need, also, to be 
instructed, that the day when they could rely on princes 
or civil governments to protect the faith, any farther than 
its protection is involved in the protection of the rights of 
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the citizen and the preservation of the peace, has gone by. 
There are no longer any Catholic states. The prince, 
as such, has thrown off the Christian law, and fallen back 
on the law of nature, and holds by the same title as held 
the old pagan emperors of Rome. The Church is almost 
everywhere virtually, if not formally, separated from the 
state, and has, and can have only, her own freedom and 
independence as a spiritual kingdom in regard to her own 
subjects. Catholic interests have now to be defended, sus- 
tained, or promoted, in their relations with the temporal 
order, by Catholics in their quality of citizens, not in their 
quality of Catholics, far less by the negotiations of the 
Church, in her corporate capacity with the temporal 
sovereign. Hence, the people, the laity, as well as the 
clergy, need to know and comprehend these interests, so as 
to be able to act understandingly and efficiently in their 
behalf. Hence, also, the necessity of developing the active 
powers of their nature, and cultivating in them those high, 
manly qualities which will enable them to match their 
enemies with their own weapons and on their own ground. 
The interests of religion require in them the highest and 
strongest secular virtues, as well as excellence in the more 
distinctively Catholic virtues.” 

“With all deference to the practical wisdom and 
sagacity of the bishops and clergy, it seems to me,” added 
Dieffenbach, “that they have never fully comprehended. or 
accepted the changes introduced by Luther and his Re- 
formation. Luther’s movement only accidentally attacked 
the doctrines of the Church. Its real character was the 
denial of the distinction between the clergy and the laity 
in the government of the Church, and the definition of 
doctrines. It transferred the discussion of religious and 
theological questions from the narrow enclosure of the 
schools to the broad arena of the public, from scholars 
prepared by their studies to discuss them on their merits 
and in all their depth, to the uneducated, ignorant, and 
presumptuous multitude. It was no doubt a great evil to 
make on scientific questions the appeal from the scientific 
to the unscientific, but as it has been made, we cannot 
now withdraw it, and confine the discussion again to the 
schools and scholars. The evil has been done, and we 
must submit to it. We cannot help ourselves. The printing 
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press, the journals, and the common school system will per- 
petuate it, and render abortive any attempts we may make 
to restore the old medieval order. The disciplina arcani 
is henceforth impracticable, and we must accept publicity as 
one of the conditions of our existence. Such being the 
fact, we can overcome the evil done by Luther’s movement 
only by thoroughly educating and instructing the laity. 
Indeed, it is remarkable how important a part Catholic 
laymen in late years have played in the defence of Catholic 
doctrines and Catholic interests. The first effective blow 
struck in literature against the infidelity and revolutionism 
of the last century was struck by laymen. The clergy 
could hardly gain a hearing till De Maistre, De Bonald, 
and Gérres had spoken, and turned the current of public 
thought. At the present moment in. Germany, France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, some of the ablest 
and most effective defenders of Catholicity and Catholic 
interests are laymen. I find nothing gratifying to my 
Catholic feelings in the fact that it is so, but the fact, 
however we may deplore it, indicates clearly enough the 
conditions that must henceforth be complied with, The 
laity must be instructed, and rendered able to defend by 
their own knowledge and understanding, in subordination 
to the hierarchy assuredly, Catholic doctrines and Catholic 
interests when assailed. The reliance must now be placed 
on the intelligence of the many, not alone on the intelli- 
gence of the few. We cannot war successfully against the 
democratic spirit of modern society, and true wisdom re- 
quires us in some sense to accept it and to turn it to the 
advantage of religion. Lamennais had a glimpse of. the 
truth, although he coupled the truth he saw and asserted 
with gross errors, which made it necessary for the Church to 
condemn him. 

“The fault I find with a portion of the clergy is that 
they either do not see the new order that has sprung up 
since Luther, and has been rapidly developed in the last 
century and the present, or they fancy that they can suc- 
cessfully resist it. But successfully resist it they cannot 
without a miraculous intervention of our Lord, on which 
we have no right to count. God in his providence has suf- 
fered the order to spring up, and it is not likely that he 
will intervene by a miracle to suppress it. The clergy, then, 
it seems to me, must accept it, and make the best of it. 
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“To make the best of it, they must train the laity to 
understand the questions at issue, and to a feeling of deep 
responsibility in regard to them. They must educate the 
laity in a strong and masculine Catholicity, and instead 
of contenting themselves in making them parrots, they 
must study to make them thinking reasoning men, to 


3) 
quicken their understanding, to develop their reason, and 


? 

bind them to their faith by intellectual conviction as well 
as by routine, or even grace divinely vouchsafed them. A 
larger amount of religious instruction must be given the 
laity, a higher and a more liberal intellectual culture in 
relation to faith and morals must be given them, than has 
hitherto been deemed necessary. A more generous confidence 
must be placed in the common mind, and more reliance 
placed on individual reason and conscience. They must 
rely more on interior light and conviction, and less on 
mere exterior authority, than has for a long time been 
customary. Rationalism will never be suppressed by the 
suppression of reason, or the race of sciolists extinguished 
by neglecting real scientific culture.” 

“Individual reason and conscience,” interposed Father 
John, ‘must be asserted in face of the civil authority, for 
that has no right to bind either ; but for that very reason 
we must be all the more careful to assert the supremacy of 
the Church over both. The independence of individual 
reason and conscience in face of the temporal prince is the 
principle of anarchy, and would lead to all manner of dis- 
orders, unless there were at the same time a full and practical 
recognition of the plenary authority of the Church. But the 
authority of the Church, unlike that of the state, is spiritual, 
not material or physical, and enlightens as well as com- 
mands. It does not suppress individual reason and con- 
science, it enlightens them, and directs them to the true 
and the good. Hence the more absolute the authority of 
the Church over them, the more free they are ; and the 
more truly enlightened ‘they are, the more unreserved will 
be their submission to her authority. This shows that the 
Church must always seek, and can never fear the intelli- 
gence of her children. The great enemy she has always 
and everywhere to combat is ignorance. She has not 
always, indeed but seldom, been able to give to her children 
the full and thorough instruction, now so necessary, for she 
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has been frequently thwarted by a barbarism not to be re- 
moved in a single generation, and almost always by the 
temporal prince jealous of her influence, and afraid of the 
intelligence of his subjects. The defects in the education 
of the faithful hitherto given cannot be denied, but they 
are not chargeable to the Church, though to a certain ex- 
tent churchmen are answerable for them, inasmuch as 
they have, like Cardinal Wolsey, been more intent on 
serving their King than on serving their God, and have 
been more ready to take their cue from the court, than 
from the Vicar of Jesus Christ. As the live between Cesar 
and Peter is more clearly drawn in our day, and as the in- 
competency of Cesar in spirituals is more generally 
understood, and more frankly admitted even by Cesar 
himself, the necessity and the practicability of a more full 
and adequate instruction of the great body of the laity in 
their religion, especially in its relations with the temporal 
order, must be more generally seen and admitted by those 
whose special duty it is to carry out the precepts and wishes 
even of the Church of God. The press honestly conducted, 
under a proper sense of responsibility, by men who are 
above the petty ambitions and petty jealousies of little 
men, by men who are up to the level of their position, and 
equally free from a tendency to a false liberalism and from 
a slavish servility to routine, by men of generous culture, 
enlarged views, who understand their age and their religion, 
offers a medium for that sort of education and instruction 
of the people I contend for, far superior to any hitherto 
possessed by the Catholic world. Through it the faithful 
may be taught the philosophy of their religion, learn its place 
and office in this world, its rights in relation to the various 
speculations and tendencies of the age,—learn also true 
Catholic politics, and be stimulated and encouraged 
to the defence of Catholic interests. It cannot and ought 
not tosupersede any of the old and established means and 
methods of instruction, for they have been instituted by 
our Lord himself, but it may be ancillary to them, as phil- 
osophy itself is ancillary to theology.” 

“ But Father John,” rejoined O’Flanagan, ‘“‘ is still in- 
sisting on human means, and appears to me to overlook 
the fact I have alleged, that the support and prosperity of 
religion do not depend on human agency. God founded 
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the Church, God takes care of her, and he uses as his in- 
struments not rich men, wise men, noble men, or learned 
philosophers, but the poor and simple.” 

“God founded the Church, and takes care that she shall 
never fail,” replied Father John ; “ but the Church, though 
his Church, and informed and sustained by him, operates 
more humano. Conversion is the work of grace, and yet 
even by grace no man is converted against his own will. 
Man has his part to perform, and if he neglects or refuses 
to perform his part the work will not be done. The doc- 
trine of irresistible as of inamissible grace is a Calvinistic, 
not a Catholic doctrine. The Church represents the Incar- 
nation, out of which she springs, and therefore requires the 
codperation of the human, so that though there are two 
wills, the one human and the other divine, there shall be 
no discrepancy or contrariety, but perfect concord and union 
between them. The poor are the especial care of the 
Church, but not the poor alone are called. She opens her 
communion to the rude, the simple, the unlearned, and lav- 
ishes upon them the treasures of supernatural grace ; but 
she has a place and a use too for the learned. God calls 
the poor, the lowly, the simple ; he calls also the learned, 
the philosophic, and the great. St. Paul was not deficient 
in the learning, the science, and the philosophy of his age. 
St. Justin Martyr was a learned Platonist, and St. Augus- 
tine stands at the head of all ancient and modern philoso- 
phers. All the great Fathers were the great men of their 
age, men who in genius, in ability, learning, eloquence, 
science, were at the highest level of the human mind in 
their times, and who dare say, that they rendered and 
still render no service to religion. Is it of no moment to 
her to have had her Basils, her Gregories, her Chrysostoms, 
her Hilaries, her Ambroses, her Augustines, her Leos, her 
Damians, her Bernards, her Bonaventuras, her Alberts, her 
Thomases, her Scotts, her Vasquez, her Suarez, her Valen- 
tias, her Bossuets, her Fénelons ? Was she not served by 
Leo L., Gregory I., Gregory VII., Innocent III., Boniface 
VIIL., Julius IL, and Sixtus Quintus, men of high attain- 
ments, lofty character, and eminent administrative ability, 
before whom the greatest of your temporal sovereigns seem 
dwarfed and insignificant ? 

“* You tell me the poor are the last to give up their faith. 
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[t has been so in Ireland, it was so in France, in Belgium, 
but not so in England. The old nobility, the survivors of 
the wars of the Roses, the gentry, were the last to abandon 
the old Church and accept the new Gospel at the bidding of 
the court. The middle classes, traders, artisans, the well- 
to-do burgesses, if there is any difference, have thus far in 
the history of religion been the most reluctant to receive 
and the most prompt to renounce the Church. The Church 
finds her best friends and her firmest supporters among the 
high who are satisfied with their worldly position, and the 
low who aspire to no higher worldly rank. The class be- 
tween, mammon and place worshippers, are and always must 
be those who offer the greatest resistance to the Church, 
and afford her the least consolation. In this class germi- 
nated the Protestant Reformation, and it was by siding 
with them in those European countries where they were 
strongest that the sovereigns were able to cast off the au- 
thority of Rome and establish the Protestant Gospel. 

“‘'The serious obstacle to the conversion of this country 
isin the fact that they who in other countries are called 
the middle class, are here the great body of the people. 
Recent immigration has given us a Catholic lower class, but 
we have not yet a higher class. We have no nobility, and 
hardly a gentry. The mass of our people are the English 
middle class, and here, even more than in the mother 
country, mammon worshippers. An American metropolis 
is only an English provincial town. This constitutes not 
only the great obstacle to conversion—for people wedded to 
the world, bent on riches, or on political distinction, will 
not become Catholics, though they may be excellent Prot- 
estants, or still more excellent Nothingarians—but it also 
constitutes the chief difficulty in preserving our existing 
Catholic population faithful to the Church. We lose adult 
Catholics through the influence of mammon. While our 
Catholics are poor, laborers and servant-girls, they are faith- 
ful, and most of them as good as the day is long, but when 
they begin to prosper in the world, they, or, if not they, 
their children, fall in with the mammon worship of the 
country, and become no better than Protestants. This is 
a temptation against which our Catholic population have not 
as yet been sufficiently on their guard. 

“ The respectability on which I count is not the respec- 
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tability which rests on wealth or place for its basis, but that 
which rests on intelligence and virtue. The non-Catholic 
community looks upon poverty asa crime and punishes it as 
such, and we can hardly hope to see them seeking any other 
respectability than that which rests on worldly wealth, or 
worldly success. But our Catholic population is not yet 
clean gone ; it still has a conscience, a Christian sense, and 
is able to appreciate moral respectability, and to reverence 
worth though living in obscurity and clothed with rags. 
Through them the Christian standard of respectability may 
and will be erected in this country, and with the increase of 
their numbers, their intelligence, and their Christian virtues, 
they will have a greater power in protecting their children, 
and a greater influence in checking mammon worship among 
non-Catholics, and in disposing them to listen with more 
reverence and docility to the teachings of the Church.” 


Art. [V.—Public Instruction, or Reflections on our own 
Collegiate System as it actually exists. 


WE took occasion in the number of this Review for July 
last to venture the suggestion that the system of education 
in Catholic colleges does not fully meet the wants of that 
portion of the Catholic body who have the means and the 
disposition to give their sons a liberal education. In doing 
this we felt assured that we were opening a question which 
every intelligent Catholic would be very glad to see dispassion- 
ately and thoroughly examined. The discussion regarding 
rudimentary or common-school education—a subject which 
for years has been prominently before the attention of the 
public—appears to have at length aroused the community 
to a just sense of their responsibility and stake in the 
matter. This discussion has displayed the ready qualities 
of agitators, who unblushingly assume the facility of 
speaking and writing on any side of a subject to be alonea 
sufficient warrant for proflering counsel respecting the 
action of a community on one of their most vital interests. 
Happily the general exercise of good sense and sober re- 
flection have hitherto prevented this involuntary and im- 
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pertinent interference, from ending in an alarming sus- 
pension of the established relations of good neighborhood, 
or in a hopeless disorganization of the entire social system. 
It has also enlisted men of ability, sagacity, and experience, 
among whom we may be permitted to mention the Most 
Rev. Archbishop of New York, and the Right Rev. Bishop 
of Louisville, who are eminently qualified to tread a path 
between conflicting views that may yet lead to an intelli- 
gible settlement of the question, and with whose assistance 
it may be placed on a basis satisfactory to all. 

We cannot avoid, sooner or later, a similar discussion 
on higher education. The pressing necessities of a whole 
community will demand a solution ; the informal conver- 
sation of general society will take a definite shape, and free- 
men will resort to their most accustomed way of expressing 
themselves, in regard to the internal and external arrange- 
ments of an institution, of which they are at once the patrons 
and the beneficiaries. We propose to offer some remarks on 
the present condition of this higher education among the 
Catholics of this country, for the purpose of unfolding our 
views as to the modifications most urgently required, and also 
as to the interest that should properly be manifested in the 
subject on the part of the community. The latter point seems 
to us of peculiar importance in order to place this species of 
education on a permanent foundation, to harmonize its 
equipment with the place which it holds in the economy of 
instruction, and to make it worthy of the prominent social 
position our Catholic community must necessarily occupy 
in the republic. 

We can never judge correctly of the worth of any 
system whatever, unless we are able to form a clear con- 
ception of its several parts, and to inspect their adaptation 
to the end for which they are designed. There must be an 
original system, embracing all the details aud the mode of 
their operation. A political system is suggestive, at a 
glance, of its different but codrdinate functions, their 
powers limited or otherwise, and the manner in which they 
attain theirend. No specific object whatever can be ef- 
fected by coéperation, except there be some intelligible ad- 
justment of parts united together and acting harmoniously 
in producing the desired result. 

The arrangements for collegiate, or as we say, liberal 
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education, are all embraced in a system complete and 
harmonious in all its parts. These arrangements com- 
prise distinct kinds of official position, having diverse and 
well-defined duties. As was said in our former article, a 
college is a public institution of learning, favored by the 
law, ‘with express functions in the economy of science, and 
possessing within itself all the powers requisite for discharg- 
ing them. Taking it for granted that all the powers ne- 
cessary for such an institution have been clearly expressed, 
aud that the institution is ready to go into operation, it 
may now be demanded what is its object ? what its mode 
of procedure ? and on what it relies for ultimate success ? 
These questions lie at the very threshold of inquiry into 
any system of public instruction. They are evidently 
worthy of consideration, and they may be considered with 
the more freedom as they have no relation to individuals. 
They respect the system alone, and all the qualities and 
circumstances of that system may be treated of, whether 
original or derived, simple or complex, sound or unsound, 
without calling in ‘question in the slightest degree the zeal, 
the abilities, or the experience of those by whom the sy stem 
is operated. No system is so perfect as not to fall far short 
of the sanguine hopes of its framers, and none can be so 
unskilfully devised, or so defective in itself, that the self- 
sacrificing efforts of high-spirited men will not save it from 
entire failure. The question is not whether industry, ability, 
and experience can or cannot be ascribed to this individual 
or tothat, but whether they are not all exerted in our 
present collegiate system under circumstances which hinder 
instead of favoring their proper success. 

Our present collegiate system did not, at one bound, 
spring equipped into existence ; nor was it, like the systems 
in operation around it, derived from the institutions of Great 
Britain, which, although withdrawn from Catholic control 
and direction, are even in our day administered, for the 
most part, in accordance with the statutes of their Catholic 
founders. So far, indeed, as a system of instruction, we 
are at a loss to ascribe to it any origin whatever. Pre- 
sumptively Continental, and French from the description 
and style of its organic parts, there is little in common be- 
tween it and public instruction on the Continent, or in 
the university and colleges of France. In many essential 
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points it is even more dissimilar to them than it is to the 
institutions of Great Britain. From the little of re- 
semblance that it bears to any other system of either near 
or remote antiquity, we should be led, for quiet’s sake, to 
consider it indigenous to the soil on which it flourishes. 
The aborigines, however, although speaking sententiously 
in the pages of ‘Cooper, possessed only rude systems of any 
kind, and were familiar with no other text-book than the 
one whose bright page nature herself unfolded to their 
eyes. 

The scope of our argument does not permit so easy a 
solution. Our present collegiate system, on its face, is ec- 
clesiastical. It is appurtenant to various religious orders, 
or to the ecclesiastical polity of the Church at large. 
Adapted primarily to rudimentary instruction in the science 
of theology, and equipped in accordance with such a design, 
it was the offspring of necessities whose call was louder than 
could be that of collegiate education proper. In the ab- 
sence, present and prospective , of the latter, the theologi- 
cal seminaries which from time to time arose to meet the 
wants of the former were obviously adapted to furnish in- 
struction, to the general student, in Greek, Latin, and 
Geometry. ‘To their directors the Catholic community of 
the day gladly committed the education of their children. 
Very soon, a flourishing condition led not a few of these 
institutions , although unendowed, to make successful ap- 
plication to various State Legislatures for the power of con- 
ferring degrees. Such action on the part of the executive 
officers may have been premature. Taken as it probably 
was, in view of the number and character of the students 
attracted by their brilliant scholarship, of a conspicuous 
local proximity, and of the frequent instances of pecuniary 
aggrandizement in the Catholic community, the step ap- 
pears to have been in harmony with the spirit of enterprise 
which enters so largely into our American character. 
When to these obvious inducements is superadded the 
willing ear given by our Legislative bodies to applications 
so supported, a failure on the part of these officers to avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered might well have ap- 
peared to be an omission from the system of the very pin- 
nacle of instruction. So constituted, however, it would be 
an error of no common magnitude to seriously examine our 
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institutions from this new point of view. The distinction 
implied by the new designation is not practically impor- 
tant. The point to be considered is that there has been 
no adoption of the economy of collegiate education. 

The principle of established classes and terms of ad- 
mission, of regarding every pupil as a candidate for a de- 
gree, of uniform statutory regulations, of matriculation and 
of residence, does not enter into the system. Though em- 
powered to confer degrees they are rarely conferred or ap- 
plied for. The relations formed by students with the col- 
lege are not essentially different from those between a 
well-grown child and the schoolmistress of a neighboring 
village. The institution continues to be an educational 
omnibus wherein the votaries of science enter unceremoni- 
ously, and continue up the ascent as far as suits either their 
curiosity or convenience, and no farther. 

The designation has come to be applied, indifferently, 
to all institutions to which boys are sent from home to be 
educated, and every new institution prefaces its claims to 
the patronage of the community by the sounding title of 
CoLLeGE. These institutions, so designated, are in fact 
only large boarding-schools, with the privilege, in some in- 
stances, of conferring the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This 
is done at the termination of the course of studies, which is 
divided into several classes, to the study of each of which 
an entire year is set apart. Pupils of all ages are received, 
and to each is furnished board, instruction, and a more or 
less assiduous care and supervision, inasmuch as the officers 
assume a responsibility for the moral conduct of the pupil. 

In the almost total absence, from the system, of the 
economy of collegiate education, we are occasionally forced 
to bring forward and refer to that economy as exhibited in 
the institutions of our country which are not Catholic. It 
is by no means for the purpose of invidious comparison that 
the points of dissimilarity are contrasted, for in the absence 
of an absolute standard of collegiate education all merit is 
relative, and inferiority in one respect in the one class, may 
be counterbalanced by preéminence in another, The sys- 
tem of other American colleges was derived from the Uni- 
versities of Great Britain, and it is important in a discus- 
sion of collegiate education to see clearly in what particu- 
lars our system departs from one which, to the great ma- 
jority of our youth, is that of the mother country. 
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In the non-Catholic American colleges, endowment of 
some nature precedes establishment, and is the basis of 
action. This foundation has been in many instances mu- 
nificent. In the absence of individual liberality, the gene- 
ral estimation of learning is successfully appealed to, and 
thus the basis of instruction is formed for a new locality. 
This appeal is made with as confident an assurance of suc- 
cess, as under other circumstances accompanies appeals 
made for the erection of edifices for divine worship, or for 
asylums. The students of these colleges form relations 
with the body in their individual capacity ; as such they 
bind themselves to the observance of the statutes, and are 
in some manner members of the body. 

In our Catholic institutions the student is not re- 
cognized as a free agent. He signs no statutes or by- 
laws requisite for carrying out the express object of the in- 
stitution, from the fact that it would puzzle the wit of a 
human being to devise a code of statutes suited to every 
grade of responsibility that is attracted thither. No such 
code exists. In the former the course of instruction is 
limited to four years, and the vacations, some three in num- 
ber, occupy three months in each year ; in the latter, the 
course extends to seven years, and as regards theological 
students to ten; the vacation is annual and of some two 
months’ duration. So that the rational principle in the 
one case, that the student goes up to college to attend 
term, is reversed in the other, wherein he comes down from 
college to spend the Dogdays at home. The Catholic col- 
leges of recent date have been established by alumni of the 
older ones, and thus a system that in its best aspect could 
only have been provisional has become the almost invaria- 
ble model followed by all our institutions, in their arrange- 
ments to promote the purposes of education. 

The body corporate or collection of individuals, to 
whose discretion is committed the power of conferring de- - 
grees as well as the care of the property of the institution, 
has many examples in the daily walks of life. The simple 
statement that a well-ordered system for public education 
presupposes the existence of such a body, is sufficient for 
the general reader. This body is created by the Legisla- 
ture, and its members are generally authorized to fill the 
vacancies that occur in their own body. The duty of con- 
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ferring degrees, of appointing and removing officers, of 
framing by-laws for the government of the society, and the 
custody of the property of the institution, properly belong 
to this corporation. From the fact that in Catholic col- 
leges property is the result rather of annual prosperity 
than of any contribution or bequest of individual munifi- 
cence, or Legislative grant, this authority is in great part 
merely nominal. The members of the college exercise, or 
are supposed to exercise, it over themselves. This is an ex- 
ception, but an unimportant one, to general practice. The 
trustees of any institution of learning usually are not 
practically acquainted with the working of a system of ed- 
ucation, are engaged in the pursuits of active life, and 
therefore rely on the experience of the faculty or officers of 
instruction. The discharge of their duty is in general 
limited to fiscal arrangements, and does not actively influ- 
ence for good or for evil, the working of the system itself. 

The executive officers of a college are usually a Presi- 
dent, Professors, and Tutors. In many, if not in all Cath- 
olic colleges, there is a substitute body of executive officers 
called Prefects, for the especial oversight and care of the 
moral conduct of the students. Owing, as has been already 
stated, to the ecclesiastical groundwork and superstructure 
of our Catholic institutions, the period for which the prin- 
cipal offices are held has no defined limitation. Their in- 
cumbents are gentlemen of the clergy; and when in a 
former article on this subject, it was urged that the claims 
of religious guidance and teaching are made paramount to 
those of collegiate instruction, the reference was to this 
feature of the system. ‘The relations of these gentlemen 
with the institution are subordinate to their relations with 
different and remote ecclesiastical superiors. The exigen- 
cies of these superiors may constrain them, at any time, to 
direct these officers to form a pastoral relation which at 
once works a dissolution of their previous relations with 
collegiate instruction. Our Holy Father, the Pope, has 
again and again transferred the Presidents and Professors 
of colleges, from their chairs to places of high oversight and 
dignity in the Church. 

The office of Teacher is held for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod, as the incumbent, who is completing at the same 
time his studies in divinity, may have advanced towards 
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the termination of his course. The office of Prerscrt is 
annual. 

The superintendence of the working of the system rests 
wholly with these officers. The President, besides being 
the principal executive officer, is at the same time at the 
head of some department of instruction, and master of the 
preparatory department ; not unfrequently he is, in addi- 
tion, director of a seminary, and pastor of a neighboring 
congregation. To each Professor is committed a particular 
department, and in some instances a pastoral charge in the 
adjoining district. The instruction imparted by the teach- 
ers ranges from the capacity of childhood to that of ripe 
adolescence and e: wly manhood. The faculty of the college 
have the general care of the discipline of the institution, 
whilst in practice the whole devolves on the President. 
This, we believe, is the practice at Eton, and Rugby, and 
Winchester, and was that of the colleges in this country 
during the ante-revolutionary period of their existence. 

Prefect among the ancient Romans was a title common 

to officials of every grade, up to the king or emperor. He 

might be the gov ernor of a province, the marshal of a pris- 
on, or a schoolmaster. From a passage in a classic author 
it would szem that in one instance the prefect was a power 
behind the throne, greater than the throne itself. 

This title reappears in the history of France in con- 
nection with the exercise of the royal authority in the 
provinces. It may have retained its general application, 
and may have also been used to designate a French school- 
master. We are not sufliciently familiar with the details 
of the system of professional collegiate education in France 
to state the precise relation of the office implied by the title 
to the discipline of a college, if such relation exists there. 
The question, however, is not practically important ; the 
incumbent of the office has been familiar to the students 
of our Catholic colleges for half a century. In their re- 
gard, he is the substitute of the President and Faculty for 
the preservation of general order during the annual session; 
appointed by the executive officers, he divides with them 
the responsibility of the oversight and moral conduct of 
the students, or rather wholly relieves that body from the 
personal supervision primarily resting with them. 

From the impossibility of devising a code of rules to 
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have a uniform application, the discipline of our colleges is 
as arbitrary as that of a district school, without the same 
checks on its excessive exercise. This office in its relation 
to the business of teaching in our colleges, does not involve 
that aptitude on the part of its incumbent for imparting 
instruction which its classic signification implies. If the 
office, so modified, were to be generally revived and rein- 
troduced, the title of the boatswain of a cruiser, or of the 
provost-marshal of a brigade, would be better than that of 
Prefect. This office is an anomaly in any system of educa- 
tion with which we are familiar. That its exercise is more 
than a novelty is manifest. In Catholic colleges the parent 
establishes relations with the principal alone, or with the 
faculty of instruction. The methods of discipline pursued 
by the latter may at times appear to be harsh, or even ar- 
bitrary, and yet not exceed or overstep the rational limits 
of their delegated authority. According to all recognized 
systems the principal may be aided by assistants, ushers, or 
as in the case of a faculty, by associates. When, however, 
the substitution of authority is so practically absolute, as 
it is in the case of the office of Prefect, in some of our col- 
leges, its exercise should be based on the existence of some 
relation between the parent and that officer. No such 
relation exists. We are at fault, as has been stated, in 
tracing back our system to any of the recognized European 
systems from which it may have been derived. Its fea- 
tures, moreover, are not to be discovered in the institutions 
spoken of by Horace, where he shows us that ‘‘ the great 
boys sprung from noble centurions, with sachel and tablet 
swinging on their left arm, went to the school and settled 
their accounts monthly.” Its prototype is not in the eager 
crowd that followed the “‘sophist’s stole” in the Porch or 
in the Grove. He who learned the law at the feet of Ga- 
maliel must have been attracted by the gentle manners of 
the teacher, to have borne so grateful testimony of the 
fact. And “all the learning of Egypt,” as faintly shadow- 
ed forth in the wise counsel of Jethro, the priest of Madian, 
to his kinsman, testifies that disorder even in religious 
guidance and teaching, or in moral influence, is not a good 
thing, that speciality and suodivision are the pillars of or- 
der, heaven’s first law; and that the blessings of peace 
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descend most refreshingly when each one is in his appro- 
priate place. 

In the older institutions these officers of instruction are 
appointed by the corporate body. The idea of pecuniary 
compensation adequate to the services rendered by them 
does not enter into the system, and, as far as they are con- 
cerned, that instruction in whole or in part is eleemosynary. 
If the number of students is large, the excess of receipts is 
appropriated to the erection of buildings, to the employ- 
ment of other professors, or to the increase of the matériel 
of instruction. The relations of teachers and professors with 
education being only provisional or temporary, there is, of 
course, the least possible encouragement to individual exer- 
tion or to high attainments. For, whether the professor 
has natural gifts suited to the office of teacher, or has them 
not, his labors will be proportioned to the brief, transient, 
and sometimes imposed tenure by which it is held. 

Our Catholic colleges so constituted assume the respon- 
sibility of conducting education from its rudiments to the 
immediate preparation for one of the learned professions. 
In addition to what is acquired in the preparatory depart- 
ment, this embraces instruction in Latin and Greek, in 
Mathematics, in various branches of Natural Philosophy, in 
Rhetoric, in Physics, and in Moral and Intellectual Philos- 
ophy. In addition to education, our colleges also furnish 
board for the student ; assuming the responsibility not only 
of moral guardianship over him, but, in the case of youth 
of a tender age, of a much more assiduous care. As far as 
the mere matériel of the arrangements for this purpose is 
concerned, we do not know that there is any thing to be 
desired. In this respect our Catholic colleges will be found 
to be so far in advance of most other American colleges as 
to leave no room to institute a comparison. But the presi 
dent and professors, besides having their pastoral charges, 
practically relieve themselves of the major part of this su- 
pervision, by transferring the burden impliedly assumed by 
them to an officer of their own naming, the Prerecr. 

A special moral influence is ascribed to the theological 
students as a body, but on what precise grounds we have 
never been able clearly to perceive. Their relations to the 
institution or to the business of education, although abso- 
lute, are less strict than are those of other students. They 
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are not like the Fellows of the universities of Great Britain, 
part of the body corporate and of the institution, and jeal- 
ous of its interests ; nor are they in the category of the 
young man who managed to defray the expenses of his 
board and lodging by exerting a moral influence in the 
family. For, apart from their personal worth and valuable 
qualities, their position is preéminent and of right, and 
does not involve the special exercise of any moral influence 
whatever. If by this assumption it is meant that these 
gentlemen are diligently engaged in endeavoring to reach a 
high and praiseworthy object, such claims can attract the 
attention of unreflecting credulity alone, for the same gen- 
eral influence is exerted under like conditions by every 
man, woman, and child in Christendom. There is, besides, 
interposed between the usual influence they might be su 
posed to exert and the object of it, the office of Prefect, 
which traverses the operation of any such influence. There 
is then no body of men permanently connected with the 
institution who are supposed to exercise a special care over 
the morals and discipline of the younger members of the 
college. Under these circumstances, it is clear that this 
responsibility has been assumed without the means neces- 
sary to carry it into effect. 

It is usually supposed by parents, and especially by 
Catholic parents, that their sons at colleges conducted on 
the boarding-school plan, are under a sort of parental super- 
vision. They consequently send their children to such in- 
stitutions at a very early, sometimes at a tender age. The 
system of our colleges is, however, so comprehensive that a 
young man may be admitted to them after having spent 
some years of active life in the less intellectual affairs of 
men. Thirty-five is only an extreme age for the immedi- 
ate preparation for a profession. Here then are students 
of very dissimilar ages, associated together and pursuing 
the same studies. They should properly be subjected to 
the same rules, for the necessity is apparent of subjecting 
every member of the same society to the same regulations, 
It is obvious, however, that the rules suitable for one party 
must be unsuitable for another. Raising that purt of it 
farthest advanced in years to the dignity of theological 
students, and transferring the remainder to the arbitrary 
and at times harsh and excessive rule of the PREFECT, is a 
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plain confession of the difficulty, but by no means a proper 
avoidance of it. Such is our present system ; while it has 
many good points, it is clear that the carrying of it into 
practical effect is attended with greater and more insuper- 
able difficulties than to most persons would be apparent at 
first sight. 

The commencement of studies at a college is marked 
by a large number of accessions; they countervail an 
equally large number who since the close of the past colle- 
giate year have been withdrawn by parents. The same in- 
crease and diminution, perhaps, has occurred in the teach- 
ing body. Students are assigned to their respective classes ; 
the new ones to such classes as on examination will be 
found suitable to their acquirements,—to a desk, a bed, 
a place in the Commons Hall, and to the surveillance of 
the Prerect. The daily recitations, each occupying an 
hour, are such as are usual at a large boarding-school. In 
the upper classes and in theology instruction is carried on 
by means of lectures. One annual course of study is sepa- 
rated from that which immediately precedes it by a vaca- 
tion of some two months, which occurs in the summer. 
During this time students revisit their homes, or remain 
and occupy their time under slight restrictions, as they 
think most agreeable. Examinations are held at the close 
of the year of all the students, in all the studies to which 
they have attended. These examinations are conducted 
with care, and occupy altogether a considerable portion of 
time. The students who have not been found deficient, 
or who have not in the interval been withdrawn by parents, 
are at the commencement of the next ensuing year ad- 
vanced to a class farther on in the course. The students 
who have thus advanced through all the seven classes are 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. When this 
degree is conferred the relations of the student with the 
college are dissolved, save in the case of theological stu- 
dents, who then commence the study of theology, and 
proceed regularly to the farther degree of divinity. The 
course of studies is appointed by the body corporate. 
These are so nearly alike in all our principal colleges, that 
a detail of them is unnecessary. 

The use of rewards as a means of exciting youth to the 
pursuit of knowledge, is one to which instructors of ex- 
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perience and desert, are constrained to yield a reluctant 
assent. This acquiescence on their part is coupled, how- 
ever, with so many provisos as to render a proper applica- 
tion of this stimulant a matter of circumspection and skill. 
There is no trace of its adoption by teachers of former ages 
sufficiently clear to enable us to throw around it the pres- 
tige of antiquity. The rod was universally recognized as 
the only catholicon. The enlarged boundaries of natural 
science may have induced competition, and with compe- 
tition came novel methods of instruction. One of these 
was the substitution of moral influence and rewards in 
place of the rod, as a means of stimulating industry and 
application. The exercise of this influence requires a com- 
bination of rare qualities, which are not always possessed by 
the same individual, and are scarcely the subjects of acqui- 
sition. Whether a man shall have them or not, is not a 
matter of mere volition. An obvious abuse, then, to which 
this method is open is, that, in the absence of a capacity 
in the teacher to exercise this moral influence, it rests en- 
tirely on too weak a foundation. It would be manifestly 
absurd to chastise an entire school for the delinquencies of 
a minor part of it, or to dose a whole family in order to 
cure one of its members of a light or even infectious dis- 
ease. And no less equally absurd will it appear to some 
minds, to remedy the exceptional instances of idleness and 
inattention in a well-ordered institution, by converting it 
into a hunting party for the session, with a number of 
rewards in full view. To remedy an evil of incidental oc- 
currence, the application should be special and not general. 
The use of rewards in the collegiate system of this country 
is, we believe, limited to the distinctions of Commence- 
ment day, and to the prizes established in rare instances 
for preéminence in a particular department. In the uni- 
versities on the continent of Europe, the natural enthusi- 
asm of the students does not stand in need of the super- 
fluous excitement. The system of Great Britain is so 
intimately blended with the whole social condition of its 
people, that the rewards of its universities do not furnish 
an apposite illustration. The influence exerted by that 
system on the university career of an English student 
stands alone in the annals of education. A period of life 
naturally enthusiastic and exuberant, is scarcely a fitting 
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one to be acted on beneficially by such incitements. Apa- 
thetic reaction follows close on excessive and prolonged 
application, and, in the large majority of instances, the 
attainment of the coveted prize is the last that is heard of 
the successful competitor. 

That some present appreciable earnest of future pro- 
fessional usefulness or success is a strong and healthy 
impulse to diligence and propriety of conduct is not denied. 
Such a consummation is never absent from the mind of a 
young man in our theological seminaries, or in the military 
academy. The rewards annually distributed in our insti- 
tutions, however, are badges of rudimentary education, and 
do not comport with the dignity of colleges. They may 
be to the students a salvo for the petty hardships of the 
session, or, like the holiday gifts presented to children, 
may serve to throw a bright halo of cheerfulness around the 
exercise that marks the close of a scholastic year. 

The operations of a college are generally so far removed 
from the observation of society, and are besides so difficult 
to be comprehended, even by persons in whose very midst 
it flourishes, that the sketch here presented will not prove 
to have been unnecessary. It was necessary in subjecting 
our collegiate system to a rigid criticism, to give the reader 
a general knowledge at least of its present condition. We 
have therefore submitted, with more or less of detail, the 
foregoing outline. We now proceed to point out the fea- 
tures of the system which seem to us but ill adapted to 
meet the expectations of the parties most interested in 
education. 

A system of public instruction has its origin in the 
general usefulness of mental cultivation, and the obvious 
inadequacy of individual instruction to surround itself with 
the means necessary for effecting that usefulness, A school 
is established by a teacher for his own benefit. The 
amount of knowledge that he imparts, the period of his 
labors, their value and price, is an affair which remains 
with him and the parent. A collegiate establishment is 
based on a foundation of individual or general benevolence, 
exhibited in a more or less munificent provision of means, 
to be devoted exclusively to the support of institutions. 
To it is committed the power of conferring academical de- 
grees, or open testimonials of literary and scientific ac- 
quirement. 
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Whatever be the merits of the controversy that has 
enlisted the talents of Madame Dacier, Boileau, Grimké, 
and the Abbé Gaume, and of their respective adversaries, it 
is beyond our scope and intention to renew it here. The 
public consideration that formerly attached to these degrees 
has, in some measure, disappeared. The regulations “that 
only opened the doors of the professions on their presenta- 
tion have been greatly modified. Some even profess to see 
written, in the new ideas of the dignity of labor, of the 
worth of men as men, of the dangers of privilege, of society 
without subject classes, the story of the decline of classical 
influence on literature. It is enough for us that there is 
everywhere displayed an eagerness to enter on the collegi- 
ate course which negatives the supposition that the value of 
this testimonial has depreciated ; the pursuit of a profes- 
sional career is no longer the sole motive for the possession 
of a cultivated intellect. New heights have been scaled, 
and new depths have been fathomed, where men can hope 
to fill profitably their day of usefulness. Our collegiate 
institutions are no unimportant part of a social system, 
from which the aristocratic element was originally elimi- 
nated, or from which it entirely disappeared in the shock of 
the Revolution, The living principle of that element, the 
transmission of estates by. entail, has not only been ex- 
tinguished by statutory enactment, but our judicial tribu- 
nals have repeatedly traversed the natural unwillingness of 
the wealthy to conform to the novel provisions. A good 
education in a generous course of study has come to be 
considered by men of reflection the best inheritance they 
can possibly leave to their sons, and discrimination in the 
choice of systems becomes, therefore, a matter of grave 
responsibility. It is clear that if such a course has been 
pursued with diligence and industry, the testimonial should 
have a favorable influence on the position of a young man 
just entering on the duties of active life. It shows that he 
has completed a course of study which in the community 
is recognized as the standard of a liberal education. It 
conciliates, in advance, the good will of all. It shows on 
its face that it has been conferred in consideration of merit 
and attainments, and of a certain period of life devoted to 
liberal studies. The power of conferring these degrees has 
been vested solely in collegiate institutions, and it is evi- 
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dent that the literary and intellectual character of a com- 
munity in general must be affected by the nature of the 
acquirements which this testimonial is made to represent. 
The amount of liberal education requisite for a part of 
@ community, cannot be advantageously adopted as a 
measure of general attainment. The encouragement of all 
indiscriminately to reach such a standard, would not only 
traverse natural inclination and produce a number of ill 
educated men, because educated without any aim ; but the 
ability readily to adapt such acquirements to active pur- 
suits is inversely to their number and variety. Such a 
measure is manifestly incapable of meeting the wants of 
individuals whose minds are susceptible of high cultivation, 
and of the great mass whom the partiality of parental 
fondness would send up to acquire it equally. Such a 
system of collegiate education must unavoidably produce a 
large amount of half-educated talent, which is a stumbling- 
block to the intellectual strength of the community whose 
sympathies have been enlisted in its behalf. 
_ The true office of public instruction is, then, to culti- 
vate well more than ordinary natural endowments of mind. 
Men point with a just pride to conspicuous positions, not only 
in a community, but in general society, which are filled by 
the highest order of intellect, cultivated by liberal study, 
and matured by a thorough knowledge of the collected 
wisdom of ages. They point also to some institution of 
public instruction as the well-spring from which this cause 
of general estimation was derived. This talent, so ripened, 
did not, as a rule, belong to any particular division of soci- 
ety, least of all to that surrounded by the gifts of fortune. 
The means, however, for a generous discipline of the mind 
are very expensive, so expensive that in the absence of pri- 
vate munificence, they are usually provided by the govern- 
ment. If the provision were to be overlooked by both, the 
amount of talent so generally diffused would, for all but 
the wealthy few, remain undisciplined, and become lost, if 
not hurtful to society. The contribution of means towards 
the erection of an establishment of such general benefit 
soon follows an intelligent appreciation of its advantages. 
The design is not to teach one science rather than another, 
not to educate the poor or the rich, not for the eleemosy- 
nary distribution of a surplus of Greek and Latin to all 
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who may be attracted to receive it, but to nurture and de- 
velop the highest talent of the community at large; to 
cause the brightest rays of science to light up the way of 
those whose natural endowments give promise of usefulness, 
as leaders of the national thought, directors of the national 
arm, or teachers of the national heart. The nature of the 
responsibility that devolves on the corporate body of a col- 
lege is apparent. Its members are intrusted with all the 
means contributed by the community for this specific pur- 
pose. They appoint and remove all college officers ; they 
confer degrees, appoint the course of studies, and from 
time to time change, amend, and modify it. Consequent- 
ly, to some extent, the literary character of the community 
will have impressed upon it such leading features as they 
may please to give it. When the means at the disposal 
of such a body are ample, they have practically the direc- 
tion of that ability on the part of teachers, which in the 
universities of Europe is sought out by pupils. The posi- 
tion which they occupy is, indeed, important, and if the 
literary character of the community is unmarked, on whom 
but this body, in the first instance, does the responsibility 
rest ? It is scarcely necessary to say, in passing, that 
these remarks apply to the discharge of the duties of this 
oftice, such as we conceive it should be, not such as it real- 
ly is. These duties are based on a provision of means for 
properly establishing and equipping an institution ; and 
where none such have been furnished, this responsibility, 
if it exists at all, can be only nominal. 

In proceeding to examine the condition of this body as 
it exists, and is a part of our system, and to observe how 
far it is the reflection of a knowledge of the theory and 
practice of instruction, of a capacity to adapt its require- 
ments to the social system of which it is no unimportant 
part, of singleness and integrity of purpose, and of harmo- 
nious efficiency of action, we are met by the question, Is 
this body selected simply in view of their qualifications for 
this peculiar office, confessedly men of ability and ripe 
knowledge ? Are they specially interested in the business 
of education ? Do they in consequence of their official po- 
sition make this subject their peculiar study ? Have their 
arrangements for mental cultivation a peculiar adaptation 
to the social institutions of which they come in aid, or 
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would these arrangements suit equally well any other like 
institutions ? Are the officers selected to fill the various 
departments of instruction selected with a view to their 
peculiar fitness? Is the business of instruction the main 
object of these arrangements, or are they collateral or sub- 
ordinate to any other? Any one acquainted with the 
practical working of our collegiate system, can answer these 
questions as well as if an answer to them were suggested 
here. 

We were aware that the gentlemen connected with our 
collegiate institutions would be the last to take offence at 
the argument advanced in a former article, and did not 
consider it necessary to preface our remarks by any state- 
ment of the feelings of profound respect entertained to- 
wards them. The body of which we speak, although a 
necessary part of the proper framework of a college, exists 
only in our system to be called into action and energy 
whenever there is occasion. Its members are actually en- 
gaged in the arduous labors of instruction, and their hearts 
are in other work than the performance of nominal duties ; 
nevertheless, these questions are important, and the absence 
or inaction of so important a part of the system, must be 
felt injuriously throughout all its departments, and leaves 
unsupported the impulsive, the forward, the confiding dis- 
position of youth. 

The collegiate system of the country, taken as a whole, 
is denominational ; and from the large sums already in- 
vested in it, as well as from the existing jealousy of state 
interference beyond the express powers intrusted to its ex- 
ercise, will, it is fair to infer, continue so, The corporate 
body of an institution is bound by the general polity of its 
confession. ‘To this we by no means object. It has, in- 
deed, our hearty concurrence. True it is, that the bene- 
ficial results of an institution will be in proportion to the 
singleness of purpose with which it moves towards the at- 
tainment of a specific object, and that the degree of educa- 
tion will be more or less high, in proportion to the variety 
of objects on which its energies are expended. But this 
feature in our general sy stem was not originally intended, 
nor yet has it been wholly fortuitous. It is one of those 
gradual developments, part social and part political, so pe- 
culiar to the English Constitution. Of its marked charac- 
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ter no one will doubt, who reflects that were the state to 
equip and set in motion a university forthwith, its halls 
would be neglected, nay, avoided. Not for the reason that 
it would be an assumption of power, but because it would 
be an innovation on the recognized system, in which the 
religious and secular elements are blended in harmony with 
the social and political requirements of the community. 
Whether this union is acquiesced in by the officers that have 
in charge the administration of this system, with a heartiness 
proportioned to the urgency of the reasons that led to its 
gradual formation, we have not the means of determining. 
That their good or ill opinion of it depends very much on 
the degree of good faith with which the implied terms of 
the union are observed by the correlative parts of the fab- 
ric, of which this system is at once the ornament and the 
support, it is natural to infer. The bearing of the subject, 
the different stages in its progress, the extent of its influ- 
ence on the elemeits around it, and its aspects in our day, 
belong to the history of the country. Reference to it may 

be significant in this connection, as a leading feature of 
education other than Catholic, and as going to show that 
the religious element, in some form, enters largely into the 
system on which it is conducted. The origin of this rela- 
tion in our system, as well as that of collegiate instruction 
itself, is of a comparatively recent date, but the points of 
departure are not so well defined. The advantages of the 
alliance in subserving the purposes of religion are manifest, 

but its usefulness to le: arning simply is not so obvious. 

With the general proposition, “that the mere acquisition of 
scientific knowledge or of liberal education by youth, should 
be codrdinate with the acquisition of a higher knowledge, 

and with their training to a wider freedom, we coincide in 
all its length and breadth. Nay, as matter of individual 
opinion we might go farther, and err, if at all, on the safer 
side. This, however, is not a matter of individual specula- 
tion, nor, to our apprehension, is the relation that subsists 
in our Catholic colleges, between learning proper and the 
religious purpose they are supposed to subserve, such as can 
be stated in the han of a proposition. If this be so, the 
excess of the religious element may well be as injurious as 
its partial absence, and the more there is of it the worse 
learning is sure to be off. We are aware that but for some 
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implied arrangement of this kind, our present institutions 
never would have existed ; but in the face of the indefinite 
grade of scholarship that it entails, as well as of the fact 
that it is not ordered with any regard to the social or 
political condition of the community in which it operates, 
and is therefore calculated to defeat the very object it pro- 
poses to effect, the precise terms of the arrangement cannot 
be too soon definitely settled. 

For many reasons connected with the working of our 
colleges, of which the chief one is that the gentlemen who 
have them in charge, are, without exception, men possessed 
of all the rare qualifications so much to be desired in the 
instructors of youth, this oversight might be deemed super- 
fluous. But as we have before urged, our system itself 
more than any other, is one of transfer, vicissitude, and 
change, and therefore requires a constant supervision. 

The relations of officers not only with an institution, but 
with the interests of education, are brief and transient. 
Their services are pecuniarily gratuitous or nearly so. In- 
deed, the system is not based on the remuneration for the 
labors that are performed in its multifarious departments. 
Observed from a merely human point of view, it is impos- 
sible to institute a comparison between the arduous nature 
of the service required, and the compensation, whether of 
value, of position, or of reputation, that follows its perform- 
ance. 

To all this many objections may well be urged. A 
moderate and well-considered reference in a Baltimore 
Magazine to a former article, suggests among other things 
that our colleges are yet in a state of formation, and that 
they are steadily progressing towards maturity. This may 
be true, and we have always adapted our remarks to this 
their inchoate condition. Without any pecuniary capital 
for an endowment, and almost without applicants for the 
degrees which they are empowered to confer, no salient 
point is displayed that can properly be made the subject of 
criticism. A college, however, is eminently systematic in 
the disposition and mutual dependence of its parts. The 
attainment of the specific object for which it is established, 
depends rather on a proper organization than on the lapse 
of time ; and the latter, as in the case, amongst others, of 
St. Mary’s, involves the closing no less than the final com- 
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pletion of its halls. It may also be said that these colleges 
are ecclesiastical institutions, established as such, and bound 
to pursue the object of their foundation. Here, again, our 
remarks may have no application. But if such be the fact, 
a clearer statement and a wider dissemination of it, than at 
present obtains, is on many accounts desirable. 

It may be said that the means for the erection and en- 
dowment of an institution of public instruction must be 
contributed by the Catholic community : that to canvass the 
interest felt by it on the subject is at present premature, 
inasmuch as men are too much engrossed in the active du- 
ties of life to bestow on the enterprise the time and labor 
requisite to insure its success. If this be so, we concede 
that the hope, not only of improvement, but of completion, 
must be deferred. Not to start at all, in such an under- 
taking, is better than to fail. And we must wait until the 
community are ready to give to the education of their chil- 
dren, at least the same exercise of judgment, discrimina- 
tion, and shrewdness, that they exhibit in the markets of 
the world. 

If sufficient interest does not exist in the community to 
fully equip our present institutions of learning, or to estab- 
lish institutions better suited toour wants, let the deficiency 
be ascribed to the proper source. Instead of pursuing the 
defects of the system through all its developments, and 
sympathizing with the sufferers from its vicious organi- 
zation, let the community be aroused to a consciousness of 
the vital nature of their interest in the matter. All other 
difficulties will vanish as a mist, when the provision of 
means is the only question to be presented for solution. 

But if it be premature to demand what we have pro- 
posed, then the system should be changed. It should be 
adapted to the grade of attainment which the communi- 
ty desire for theirsons. The present system assumes that 
all who come up to college, come up for the purpose, except 
in case of impediment, of taking a degree at the end of the 
course. The number of students who actually demand the 
testimonial, as has been already stated, is comparatively in- 
significant. This artificial body, which we call a college, 
has then no appropriate functions to discharge, and it should 
be abolished. It is interposed between the community and 
their children for no useful purpose, and if it were once re- 
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moved the rest of the system would be in a condition to per- 
form well-recognized functions in the business of education. 

The transient and uncertain tenure by which the Pro- 
fessors in most of our Catholic colleges hold their office is 
in itself a great evil, and the gratuitous nature of the ser- 
vices performed by them must preclude any very extend- 
ed observation on the deficiency of the system under this 
point of view. Facility and expertness in any useful work 
are the result only of long and unremitted practice, and 
their importance in the peculiar and delicate task of instruc- 
tion has no need to be pointed out. The effects of routine, 
and a mechanical performance of the duties of the recitation 
room, in repressing rather than leading forth the powers of 
the young mind, would suggest themselves, if they had not 
so many living illustrations. 

In the universities on the continent of Europe the stu- 
dent is attracted by the fame or reputation of the teacher, 
and in this country bythe standing or good repute of the 
college. This body must needs do that for the student 
which he is prevented from doing himself, and select the best 
teachers. Few persons can be found who are ignorant of 
the rudiments of learning taught in a district school, and 
yet not one in ten can maintain its discipline or readily im- 
part what he knows. In proportion as the sphere of action 
becomes elevated, the qualifications demanded are higher 
and rarer. Besides a capacity to impart knowledge and 
maintain discipline, to excite a healthy emulation and dili- 
gence, the Professor should be patient and long suffering 
with pupils, prompt to act in sconcert with his fellows for 
the purpose of preserving order, and possessed of those man- 
ners and qualities that attach men who are required to act 
together to a commonend. When the number of teachers 
is large, and each to some extent independent of the other, 
the chances of inharmonious action are increased. The 
consequences are not limited to a particular department, 
but spread over and influence the whole teaching body ; 
and it may very easily happen that a whole college suffers 
for a period from the untractable disposition of a single 
teacher. 

In not a few institutions these offices are filled by gen- 
tlemen who at the same time are qualifying themselves for 
the priesthood, or are actually in charge of congregations. 
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This diversion makes the education of youth a matter of 
secondary interest, and any reflecting man cannot fail 
to perceive that instruction so given is to a degree 
merely perfunctory, and falls far short of what it should 
be. Whether professors in our colleges are such as 
the requirements of education demand, we need not now in- 
quire. Whatever the benefit derived by the course of edu- 
cation from our Catholic colleges, as now constituted, we 
owe to the ability, skill, and energy with which the Profes- 
sors surmount the difficulties which arise from the absence 
of the provisions demanded to enable them to perform with 
ease their appropriate functions as teachers. We owe it to 
the men, not to the system. But in examining a system, 
which, properly equipped, ought to perform valuable service 
with ordinary care and assiduity on the part of its officers, 
the achievements of extraordinary self-devotion ought not 
to be counted on. Voluntary aid may go beyond, as well 
as fall short of the specific object to be accomplished ; and 
a system, that is based on the supposed invariable result of 
appeals made to sentiments which, while they do honor to 
human nature, are not universal, cannot be too soon changed 
for one with a less uncertain support. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any discussion of 
the course of studies proper to be pursued in a college or 
university. The classics and mathematics must, undoubt- 
edly, always hold a prominent rank in such an institution, 
but less for their own sake, or as the end to be gained, than 
as means Of cultivating and developing the mental faculties, 
of refining the taste, and forming habits of just reasoning. 
The course of studies, however, in our Catholic institutions, 
has not only been marked out but in many instances taught 
by scholars fresh from similar institutions in Europe, and 
of a higher grade of scholarship, than our own country af- 
fords. We do not know that this course needs any change, 
or is capable of improvement, unless the capacity of pupils 
here vary essentially from capacity of pupils abroad. It 
may be that the course is not adapted to the age at which 
pupils are received here, and demands for its completion a 
longer time than parents here usually permit their sons to 
remain under charge of the institution, and not improbably 
this is one reason why so many who fail to distinguish 
themselves in the college halls, become eminently useful 
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and successful in active life, and that the most valuable 
education is frequently obtained in the college where there 
is but a small number of professors. 

Here is the most difficult part of the subject. The com- 
bination of independent courses of instruction in one in- 
stitution is to our apprehension fatally defective, and their 
proper distribution a preliminary step to improvement. 
No man at all aware of the hardships of individuals in some 
of our colleges imposed by the present arrangement through- 
out all its details, will question the necessity of some 
change. We believe this combination is confined in its 
practice to our Catholic colleges; yet they are free from 
the insuperable obstacles that beset the path of other 
American systems. Notwithstanding the comparatively 
vast wealth and general favor of other colleges, the grade 
of scholarship in them is only superior to that of Catholic 
institutions, because it is the result of intelligent subdivision. 
The infant school, the open school of the district, the 
academy, the grammar school, the high school, and for 
peculiar localities and idiosyncrasies, the private tutor, are 
all parts of the system, and precede collegiate instruction. 
There, however, it stops. That it does not come up to 
the general capacity for mental cultivation is not only ad- 
mitted, but is the fruitful theme of learned speculation for 
supplying the deficiency. Denominational education, how- 
ever, in this instance can go no farther. Geographical di- 
visions on political and religious questions must ever pre- 
vent any thing like a national education. With Catholics 
the reverse is the case. ‘Phe Church knows no North or 
South, East or West. Political and social questions do not 
disturb her uniformity of motion or restrict the freedom of 
her action by the capricious boundaries of sectional division. 

Mature age is sometimes self-taught or advances rapid- 
ly with but slight assistance ; early manhood seeks knowl- 
edge from a love of truth, or from a kindred motive, and 
is enthusiastic in its pursuit ; boyhood requires encourage- 
ment, rewards, and sometimes even the spur recommended 
by the wisest of men. The same manner of teaching can- 
not possibly be equally well adapted to students so widely 
different in age, nevertheless they are all assembled accord- 
ing to the present system in the same recitation room. 
This, as has been already stated, is disadvantageous alike 
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to instructors and to pupils, The relations, too, of students 
to each other and to the institution need to be well defined. 
The courses of study are so dissimilar that the pursuit of 
one is an intrusion on the decent and proper acquirement 
of another. If our colleges are in fact theological semi- 
naries, to send thither students as yet of no “particular 
science or vocation, is to obtrude them on an institution 
whose course of study is distinctly traced, and the pro- 
gress made by either must be constantly impeded by the 
inharmonious action of each on the other. Nor does the evil 
stop here. The theological students at most colleges are 
not so often students of divinity, as candidates for that 
study. The number of them is no inconsiderable portion 
of the whole number of students, and the impropriety of 
the association is now apparent. It leads to an arrangement 
gratuitously unjust. All the members of a society pursuing 
the same course pf studies should be subjected to auniform 
set of rules, or the exercise of authority is arbitrary. 
Candidates for the study of theology, however, at our col- 
leges occupy a position not simply of assistants, attendants, 
ushers, or any other well-recognized office in the economy 
of instruction, but one of arbitrary superiority. This is an 
aggravated wrong, not inflicted by one division of students 
on “another, for both are sufferers in a common calamity, 
but of the system that brings the inharmonious departments 
not into association, but into collision. 

Experience shows that in equipping our institutions as 
colleges, we have either gone too far or not far enough. 
Their eminently artificial construction presses like an in- 
cubus on the period of life, that needs only a substitute 
for the sympathetic, the protecting, the assiduous care of 
parental love. If some one of these colleges were to be 
equipped as a university, and the rest of them reéstablished 
on a preparatory basis, the different sciences and sub- 
divisions of learning now crowded into each, would then 
find their appropriate places. Such a course, so far from 
disparaging the position of the officers of these institutions, 
would give it true dignity, and instead of diminishing the 
proper number of students, would elevate the character of 
all. The course of studies would not then be limited to 
the conventional term of four years, and the grade of 
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scholarship in the new institution would be absolute, and 
not the present superficial indefinite grade. 

The erection of a university has for years occupied the 
attention of educated men in this country, but for obvious 
reasons it can be done only by the Catholic community. 
That it is a matter of urgent necessity for our own pur- 
poses, if not for the country at large, follows naturally from 
the line of argument we have adopted. Our present in- 
stitutions are admitted to be inadequate to our wants, and 
@ university is necessary to complete and crown our system 
of collegiate instruction. It is the only feasible mode*by 
which an indefinite number of young men, after a prepar- 
atory course of a high grade, at our present local institutions, 
can receive a generous mental training. The radical defect 
of instruction would disappear, and “the whole would at 
once exhibit an improved because a rational appearance. 
Other advantages to the cause of education which such a 
change is calculated to effect, might be suggested, but they 
will ‘readily present themselves to the reflection of the 
reader. We might bring forward an outline of the course 
of studies to be “pursued | in the university suggested as a 
complement to our present system, and which would give 
such free scope to the energies and abilities both of pro- 
fessors and of pupils. But this is not necessary, for al- 
most any one of our own present courses with slight modi- 
fications and additions would be as good as any we could 
suggest. 

Our remarks have been made with the greater freedom 
from the fact that the present system, although spread 
over the country, is really only provisional, and has not 
taken root and become interwoven with the feelings and 
sympathies of the community. The institutions that body 
forth its spirit start into existence wherever their usefulness 
as seminaries of learning gives promise of patronage, and 
disappear when the expectation has proved to be too san- 
guine. Although its movements display the presence of 
the forces that underlie the social fabric, their energy and 
harmony are the result of mutual convenience, rather than 
of a vital consciousness of exerting an influence that acts 
insensibly to form the life of the community. If the ideas 
and wants of the country have been misapprehended, and 
our colleges are silent monuments of the enterprising spirit 
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of their executive officers, a candid admission of so venial 
an extravagance will restore articulation. 

The only feasible relief adequate to the grave nature of 
existing defects is in subordinating the secular elements of 
a liberal education to the Christian element, and affording 
a stand-point from which the working of the system can be 
accurately seen. Such a consummation will avoid the ne- 
cessity on the part of a future apologist, of bounding from 
element to element with an agility which, while it exhib- 
its dexterity and skill, is perplexing} to the general ap- 
prehension, that presumes always in favor of the merits of 
collegiate instruction. 

The arrangements for the preservation of order and for 
the physical well-being of students, have been incidentally 
referred to throughout these remarks, and before conclud- 
ing we will briefly speak of them as a codrdinate part of 
our collegiate system. This is a branch of the subject 
which, under an aspect of more or less awful severity, has 
at some period come home to the individual experience of 
all our readers, and the peculiarities that make the system 
in our colleges an exception to discipline in general will 
alone come under observation. Public instruction in its 
broadest sense, and as it is familiar to students on many 
parts of the continent of Europe, is but slightly conscious 
of this feature of the system, and its absolute necessity is 
inversely to the degree of the pupil’s advancement towards 
mature age. In the entire absence from the education of 
the whole country of a university, collegiate education is 
obnoxious to the embarrassment, so often referred to, of 
uniformity of rule in dealing with students. The leading 
principle on which it is based, presupposes that the rela- 
tions of the students to the institution will have been dis- 
solved, at least before the period of life at which young 
men are socially considered able to take care of themselves. 
Hence, the institution impliedly assumes the responsibility 
of the supervision and moral character of the student. 
The point of view from which we have been obliged to ex- 
amine the system brings forward in bold relief the merits 
of this particular part of it. The arrangements of our in- 
stitutions, as far as the physical well-being of the student 
is concerned, are based, we believe, on the supposition that 
he ought, in his new abode, to receive a degree of care 
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and supervision as high as was exercised in his regard while 
at home. These dispositions, which relate to the natural 
requirements of youth, and display the peculiar features 
of the family circle, are, as has been already stated, such 
as the most vigilant parent could desire. This is as it 
should be. Boys are separated from the sympathies and 
restraints of home at an early age, or under conditions of 
local seclusion and inexperience that are equivalent to it. 
The question with parents does not relate so much to the 
reputation of the college or institution, by whatever name 
it may be known, as to its living exponents, Who is the 
master, or president, or professor ? Who in the neighbor- 
hood sends his son thither ? These are questions to any 
one of which a satisfactory answer is sufficient, in a majori- 
ty of instances, to lead to a change in the aspect of the 
situation appropriated by nature to the especial nurture of 
youth, that will have an influence for good or for evil on 
the whole aftercourse of life. The inducement, although 
of the most slender kind by itself, is nevertheless signifi- 
cant of the view of one party. In addition to this more 
obvious supervision, boys at an early age are acted on by 
an imperceptible influence proceeding from the teacher and 
personal to him. The literal details of instruction are but 
a part of the teacher’s ability. The carriage, manners, 
habits, in a word, all those dispositions of mind and body, 
which formed aright give symmetry and erectness to the 
character of the future man, are moulded under his inspec- 
tion and through the medium of his personal intercourse. 
When this medium is reduced to the mechanical precision 
of rule, its influence is eminently inauspicious on the elas- 
tic and confiding temperament of youth. The proper oc- 
cupation of the leisure hours, that alternate with those of 
study and recitation, is no unimportant part of a boy’s 
training ; and the natural tendency to dissipate the time 
of relaxation in vicious excitements, or in rude and haz- 
ardous amusement, is to be anticipated. If, however, this 
tendency has to be acknowledged, the teacher himself must 
avoid it by leading off in the recreations of the pupil. The 
charming variety which the aspects of nature, and the 
sober avocations of men in the field, on the highways of 
business, at home, and abroad, all present to the curiosity 
of youth, does not lie beyond the possibility of the teacher 
to enlist in his service. 
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This kind of supervision, or something equivalent to it, 
is required by youth such as in four cases out of five go to 
make up the number of students in a Catholic college. 
The very principle of recognizing them in the relation of 
children alone, demands it, and we are met at the very 
threshold of an examination of this part of the subject, 
by the question, What number of students such as these 
can possibly derive advantage from this supervision? This 
inquiry would be unnecessary in the case of a college prop- 
er, inasmuch as the student himself forms relations with 
the artificial body, and whether there be one hundred or 
four hundred, the principle of the system is adapted to the 
contingency. The supervision referred to, in theory at 
least, formed part of the preparatory training called for 
by the statutes of the college. One of the leading in- 
ducements very properly held out by every respectable 
boarding school, is the limited number of its pupils, 
and if we mistake not the arrangement is adopted by one 
or more Catholic colleges. ‘The number in question de- 
pends not so much on demonstration as on the absolute 
requirements of a given period of life, the circumstances 
of condition and locality, and the means at the command 
of an institution to fulfil with ease these requirements. It 
is a natural deduction from such a statement. The num- 
ber then to which this care and attention can properly be 
given, is within the bounds of calculation. Any one at all 
conversant with the theory of education, or who has had 
experience in teaching, can compute it, as well as if it 
were done here. It would fall far short of the number of 
students in the most prominent of our colleges. 

This plethoric condition, which is generally considered 
an evidence of the prosperous advancement of the institu- 
tion, can be traced to a variety of sources, any one of which 
is alone sufficient to account for excess of some degree. 
The absence throughout the country of schools of a less 
pretentious grade, whose discipline is in harmony with Cath- 
olic predilections, is sufficient to produce it. Boys are 
precipitately sent hundreds of miles to obtain that, which, 
under more favorable circumstances, their neighbors obtain 
for their children in the nearest flourishing village. Our 
Catholic community are not ostensibly better off in this re- 
spect than are their brethren in the West Indies and South 
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America, who are led, by the reputation of the country for 
educational facilities, to send their sons in such large num- 
bers hither. Whilst Oxford and Cambridge alone supply 
the higher intellectual wants of the whole British Empire, 
the number of grammar schools, somewhat analogous to our 
colleges, is very considerable. In England there are four 
or five hundred, the majority of them of old Catholic foun- 
dation. Ipswich, established by the munificence of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, was, perhaps, the last of a long series of local 
foundations, that witnessed the liberality of the olden time 
in behalf of learning, as well as the peculiar feature in the 
bestowal of it. The arrangements for general supervision 
at our colleges, so far as the disposition of the edifices are 
concerned, are most inartificial ; and their efficiency de- 
pends mainly on the ambulatory vigilance of the prefect. 
Exhibiting many of the elements of monastic education, 
and of modern popular training, the results of our system 
do not display the advantages of either ; and would appear 
to show that their combination, if not impracticable, is un- 
skilfully attempted. 

A highly artificial position at college is no better suited 
to healthy development and growth, either of mind or 
body at this period of life, than it would be at home. 
Change of place and circumstances facilitate the training 
of a pupil, thus placed more completely under the influ- 
ence of the teacher, whose especial office is to form the life 
of the pupil from personal intercourse with himself ; but 
it cannot transmute the requirements of the situation which 
the pupil has just left, muclrless obviate them altogether. 


Ceelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt 


is no Jess applicable to the period of adolescence than it is 
to that of maturity. The condition of the pupil is un- 
changed by the transfer to a new situation, and in propor- 
tion as the aspects of the latter bear a resemblance to the 
features of the one that is fresh in his recollection, will that 
condition be developed aright. An exclusive devotion to the 
office of teacher to the extent of its capacities, would re- 
quire the officers of our institutions to forego the opportu- 
nity of self-improvement, and the discharge of other duties 
having an equal if not superior claim on their time and 
attention. Hence the necessity of adopting a peculiar 
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mode of supervision and disposition of hours allotted to 
study, which strikes the casual observer as unnatural. It 
substitutes the routine of mechanical employment for the 
influence proceeding from the voice, the behavior, the man- 
ners of the speaking man. When to this is added the cir- 
cumstance, that the artificial body of which we are speak- 
ing is a community of itself, isolated in a measure, even 
from the world immediately around it, and separated from 
the influences that shape the conduct of individuals in gen- 
eral society, the plain inference is, that so heterogeneous a 
community will grow up under the reaction of the man- 
ners, habits, and customs of so exceptional a condition—one 
that has but little relation to that which preceded it, and 
none at all to the wider one that is to follow after. 

A simple reference to a general claim set-up in behalf 
of our institutions, the admission or denial of which is al- 
most equally perplexing, will appropriately bring these re- 
marks to a close. The unavoidable defects of our system, 
and the consequent increase of the risks that, in the judg- 
ment of men of experience, attend public education in 
its best estate, are supposed to be more than obviated by 
the peculiar moral influence that is claimed to be exerted 
by the officers and teachers. This is a leading inducement, 
and on the part of many parents the sole one, to the selec- 
tion of our present institutions. So far from disparaging 
the value of this influence, or from gainsaying the exercise 
of it, we look upon it as a fundamental element in the train- 
ing of youth ; one to which all other elements are justly 
subordinate. We cheerfully concede the high estimation 
claimed for this influence, and that college officers are not 
unadvised of the extent to which their position involves its 
exercise. We know that the subject is to them a central 
point, around which are ranged much anxious thought, 
much solicitude, and an intelligent disposition of means, to 
anticipate rather than to remedy. We do not desire to 
increase by the weight of a feather the thoughtful consider- 
ation they bestow upon it. The general exercise of this 
influence is, however, a part of the teacher’s office, and 
has been from time immemorial ; ; and when the radical de- 
fects of so specific a subject as the collegiate education of 
youth are in question, the claim so advanced admits of being 
supported by a statement of the positive advantages that 
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are derived from it. In the absence of such a statement, 
the results can in a measure be reached, by an examina- 
tion of the means by which this influence is exercised, and 
of the impediments that cause it to fall short of what it 
might otherwise effect. This we have endeavored to make 
in detail, as the various aspects of the system successively 
presented themselves to our view. In addition to what has 
been already said, it is obvious that the beneficial exercise 
of this influence should tend not only to relax the vigilant 
surveillance that attends it, but to render such surveillance 
comparatively needless ; and that a resort to harsh and 
excessive measures is incompatible with the efficiency of so 
benign an auxiliary to the proper training of youth. What- 
ever may be the value of this influence to the alleged sub- 
jects of it, its happy consequences when proceeding from 
them, have been so often the cause of congratulation that 
a reference to it will not be inappropriate. The pupils who 
goto compose the body of students at one of our institu- 
tions are the sons of Catholic planters, merchants, farmers, 
and often of professional men. They have been, for the 
most part, assiduously and carefully nurtured, and have ac- 
knowledged the restraints which a circle of relatives and 
friends imposes on an early period of life. It may well 
consist with the laws of psychology that boys such as these, 
with the mild and liquid dew of youth yet on their manly 
brows, do exert a great moral influence. If, as the poet sings, 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 


some traces of its wayfaring should be apparent in early 
boyhood. And so it is; for the great dramatist, in the 
striking colloquy between the minion Hubert and the child- 
nephew of King John, has only touched a chord that vi- 
brates in unison with the sentiments of every human breast. 
. . . ‘ . . 
Indeed, the duty of exerting this general influence in re- 
gard to youth is of universal recognition. 


Maxima debetur pueris reverentia, 


was the expression of a profane moralist, even before the 
denunciation of woe was made against him who would scan- 
dalize any of these little ones. 

The importance of correct principles on the subject of 
Public Instruction cannot be over-estimated. Its benefici- 
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aries will in a few years take their place with the present 
generation on the great theatre of affairs, and after a time 
will succeed it. On the adequate provision of means for 
preparation and training depends, if not their success, at 
least the acquittance of the community from the discharge 
of a duty properly incumbent upon it. There is some- 
thing, too, in the buoyant, confiding, and impressionable dis- 
position of youth, such an eager expectation on the part 
of sympathizing relatives and friends in regard to the fu- 
ture of pupils who are only known for manly bearing and 
frankness, that impresses us with the momentous nature of 
the subject. For many obvious reasons our institutions are 
not properly subjects of criticism ; and yet it is but just that 
an intelligent community should possess itself of a clear 
knowledge of the operations of a system, under which their 
children are educated. We were bound to inquire as to its 
claims, to criticize its merits, and to examine its efficiency. 
This we have done without calling in question the integrity, 
the ability, or the personal worth of the gentlemen who 
are charged with the government of the institutions that 
exemplify the working of this system. This examination 
goes far to show that to their labors, effected in spite of, 
rather than in harmony with, its arrangements, are parents 
indebted for whatever is a source of gratification in the 
education of their children. If the action of our system 
has been contrasted with the more harmonious operation 
of one cognate to it, the comparison has served to show 
that the religious element is common to both, and can no 
more be eliminated from the one than it can from the 
other. It has also made manifest that if our public instruc- 
tion is to be any thing but a name, it should of necessity 
advance beyond its present equivocal position. This con- 
trast is significant of the fact, that if we are to keep 
abreast of the social intelligence of the country at large, 
the great aid to be derived trom enlisting the enthusiasm 
of the community in the cause is not to be overlooked. It 
should be interested in the training of the genius that be- 
longs to it. The state may favor and the Church may 
bless instruction, but neither will be distinctly responsible 
for any greater amount of it than will be adequate to the 
respective necessities of each. We have not thought it 
necessary to show that a system of public instruction must 
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be adapted to the institutions of the country ; that what- 
ever range an eclectic spirit of acquisition may take, in 
adopting what is good in other systems, the whole should 
stand in harmony with institutions which it helps to sup- 
port. Indemonstrating that the religious element must 
be at the basis of any system of collegiate education in this 
country, and must even, as in the case of systems other 
than Catholic, by the mere vis inertia, limit the extent of 
that education, we have shown that our present system 
is clearly within the terms of any such requirement. 

It will not be denied that the just equilibrium of edu- 
cation is disturbed, by the inconsiderate and uncounselled 
impulse that impels so many parents to place their children 
at a too early age, not only beyond their frequent if not 
daily supervision, but within the action of a highly artificial 
system—of a system that contemplates with a single eye 
the advantage of ripe adolescence and of early manhood. 
As far as an insuperable requirement demands that the 
education of a student and his guardianship, shall be cared 
for at the same time, the great argument of necessity can- 
not be replied to. Nevertheless, the gradual unfolding of 
the mental faculties has its laws, and a system of instruc- 
tion has an economy adapted to the stages of that develop- 
ment. All the different parts of that economy are prepar- 
atory to collegiate instruction, and the evil that college 
faculties find the greatest difficulty in meeting, is the want 
of thorough preparation on the part of students. In 
addition to the consequent increase of labor, it is shorn of 
half its returns ; the benefit otherwise to be derived from 
dealing with students of nearly equal attainments lost, 
and the grade of scholarship lowered throughout the coun- 
try. The catalogues of any of our institutions show that, 
as far as attainments are concerned, fully four-fifths of 
their so-called students are incapable of forming appro- 
priate relations with a college proper. Perhaps, indeed, 
not a few of them should be gambolling about the hearth- 
stone, instead of incurring the hazard of being run over 
and trampled on, in the ardent emulation of a curriculum, 

That the artificial erection of our institutions on the 
basis of the power to confer degrees, is disastrous to the 
best interests of education, is simply the statement of a 
fact, the correctness of which is verified by the experience 
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of more than one generation. The only purpose it has 
hitherto served, has been to merge the responsibility of the 
chief executive officer of an institution in the practical 
irresponsibility of the body corporate. The tacit admission 
of the combination of independent courses of study is in- 
compatible with the rational operation of any system, and 
is alone sufficient to account for any evil consequences that 
may ensue. It sets at defiance unity of action which pro- 
duces efficiency, detects error, reconciles discrepancy, and 
attaches the eonsequences of remissness to the proper de- 
partment or officer. 

The indiscriminate education of students of no parti- 
cular science or vocation, with candidates for the science of 
Theology, has, we believe, been shown to be a grievous im- 
pediment to the proper advancement of both. Such an 
arrangement, however, may be one means of increasing the 
number of candidates for the latter science. That a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished for, would be attained 
by a disposition of things more in harmony with the ele- 
mentary principles of the American character, we do not 
fora moment doubt. The one now under consideration, 
is only calculated to defeat the attainment of such a result. 
The arrangements for the discipline and moral character 
of the students have, on a critical examination of the 
whole subject, been found to depend mainly for their effi- 
ciency, on the ambulatory office of Prefect. Practically, 
as far as the students are concerned, this ofticer holds, during 
the annual session, the executive authority of the body 
corporate in commission, and yet, singular enough, the 
office itself is an anomaly in any system with which men 
of education are familiar. That the exercise of authority 
so arbitrary and perhaps unwarrantable, is injurious to 
the students and in the long run to that officer himself, must 
be apparent. One point requires a passing notice inasmuch 
as its importance was rather a matter of inference than of 
positive statement. The annual sessions of our institutions 
by no means favorably contrast with the regular terms of 
other colleges. The former has the effect of weakening 
the natural bonds and ties of the student at a very early 
age, without his forming any proper ones to compensate 
the loss. The vacations should be at least two in number, 
three would not injure either the pupils or the institution. 
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When the large amount of Catholic genius and talent 
already in the country, the isolated positions of our pres- 
ent institutions, and their defective equipment and educa- 
tion are all considered, the idea of a University asa solution 
of the difficulty presents itself not as a fitting pinnacle to 
the dome of a flourishing system of instruction, but as a 
spontaneous aid to an interest whose condition is no mean 
exponent of social position, which is a valuable adjunct or 
an unseemly projection in proportion as it harmonizes with 
the wants and the institutions of the country. 

The province of reparation is not with the sound parts 
of an object but with the defective, and the office of criti- 
cism has led us to speak exclusively of that which may 
properly be amended. That there are many excellent 
features in our system of education is proved by the 
steady and increasing patronage of the community. These 
remarks have extended farther than was at first contem- 
plated ; but a thorough examination of the subject has not 
admitted of our saying less. They were commeneed in a 
spirit of frankness and candor, and are closed with the con- 
fident trust that their tenor and scope will not be wholly 
unserviceable to the proper equipment of public instruction. 


Art. V.—Brownson’s Exposition of himself. The Bibli- 
cal Repertory and Princeton Review. Philadelphia : 
Walker. January, 1858. 


Our readers are aware that the Editor of this Review 
published a book last November, entitled The Convert, or 
Leaves from my Experience, in which he gives an account 
of his religious and mental experience from early childhood 
to his reception into the Catholic Church, in October, 1844. 
This book is not an autobiography, for it gives scarcely 
any particulars of the author’s exterior life ; nor is it, prop- 
erly speaking, a polemical or controversial work. It sim- 
ply narrates the principal events of the author’s intellectual 
career, and gives, always in a narrative form, the reasons 
why he joined this sect or school, and why he abandoned it 
for another, and finally those which destroyed his con- 
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fidence in the whole Protestantism system, or no-system, 
and induced him to submit to the Church of Rome. It is 
not for us to pronounce any opinion on its merits, or the 
importance of its facts and opinions, or on the value of its 
reasons ; but we may say, that the book is an honest book, 
and is written with kindly feelings towards the author’s 
former friends, as far as we can discover, without any wrath 
or bitterness on the part of its author. 

As the author gives with his accustomed freedom reasons 
for joining and renouncing different sects and schools, his 
work could not, of course, be very complimentary to those 
he has renounced, and could hardly fail to offend some 
grave pretensions, and wound some deeply cherished pre- 
judices, Our venerable contemporary, The Princeton Re- 
view, the able and learned organ of the Old School Pres- 
byterians, appears to have been seriously exercised by the 
account the author gives of his Presbyterian experience, 
and its issue for January last contains an elaborate review 
of The Convert, evidently designed to do all that an Old 
School Presbyterian organ can be expected to do to 
neutralize its damaging effects on Presbyterianism. The Re- 
viewer evidently regards the book as likely to do harm to 
his sect in particular, and feels himself called upon to guard 
the Presbyterian young ministers and students against its 
Papistical influence. We have read his article with some 
curiosity and with due attention. It is clever, adroit, 
and probably is as good as the case admitted. It is not 
very courteous, very sweet tempered, or very fair, but we 
suppose it harmonizes with the manners and taste of an 
Old School Presbyterian, who has inherited the spirit of 
Calvin, Beza, and Knox, if not their learning, their theo- 
logical science, and philosophical and logical ability. 

It is difficult to reduce the Reviewer’s article to a system- 
atic form, or to bring its various loose and rambling state- 
ments to a logical test. The Reviewer writes with a sin- 
gular contempt of the categories as well as the rules for the 
composition of a discourse, essay, or dissertation. It is dif- 
ficult to get what he says into a state in which it admits of 
a formal reply. It lacks unity, has no central or mother 
principle, and is for the most part made up of loose, dis- 
jointed, and contradictory sentences. But we must take 
what the gods give us, and do the best we can with 
their gifts. 
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A great part of the article is apparently devoted to the 
very agreeable task of disparaging, as far as possible, the 
character, and invalidating the testimony of the author of 
The Convert, and the rest is devoted to an attempt to re- 
fute the charges he brings against Presbyterianism, and 
his reasoning in favor of Catholicity. The personal part is 
the least important part, and will not detain us long. 
Neither the author nor his friends have any thing to fear 
for his personal character, or any call to enter upon its de- 
fence. He himself has said in The Convert all that is to be 
said in his disparagement, and all that needs to be said in 
his vindication. Yet we cannot pass over this part of the 
article in absolute silence, for there are a great many people 
in this world who cannot understand the expressiveness of 
silence. We let the Reviewer speak for himself : 


“Mr. Brownson has long been noted for attempting bold and 
reckless feats as a writer upon literature, philosophy, politics, and 
theology. This audacity, combined with a considerable power of 
expressing himself in classic, nervous English, has given him a place 
among our American notabilities. On his own showing, he has, by 
turns, been the adherent, expositor, and defender of Universalism, 
Infidelity, Atheism, Materialism, the Communism of Robert Dale 
Owen and Fanny Wright, St. Simon and St. Hilaire, the Eclecti- 
cism and Pantheism of Cousin, together with the social, political, 
and ecclesiastical theories which thence emerge. After this tortuous 
course, becoming ‘every thing by turns, and nothing long, he very 
rationally concluded that the best use men can make of their intel- 
lects is to submit them to infallible and authoritative guidance. 
From historical and philosophical considerations, he reasoned him- 
self into the belief that the Roman Pontiff alone possesses those 

rerogatives of infallibility and authority, which are sufficient to 
ine him out of those vagaries into which and out of which his 
unaided reason had so long been worming its way, 
to find no end, 
In wandering mazes lost.” 


This is rather clever, though a little too flippant. But 
who is this St. Hilaire? The author mentions no such 
founder of a system which he followed. Surely he confesses 
to having followed systems enough to render it unnecessary 
to invent new ones for him, and charging him with following 
a system he never heard of. He accepted and defended the 
Eclecticism of Cousin, but never his Pantheism, as all who 
are acquainted with his writings can bear ample testimony. 
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That his course was “tortuous” may or may not be true, 
but if it was, the fault must be charged to the Protestant- 
ism in which he was born and bred. Protestantism does 
not furnish a man true principles ; it gives him a false point 
of departure, and he must make many a turning and wind- 
ing, before he can East himself, and get his face set in the 
right direction. “He concluded that the best use men 
can make of their intellects is to submit to infallible and 
authoritative guidance.” Not a bad conclusion we should 
say. Does the Reviewer think differently? He professes 
himself, as we shall see, to have infallible and authoritative 
guidance. Does he hold himself free to resist it? or de- 
graded in yielding to it? 

“He appears to have forgotten that the Scriptures are the ulti- 
mate, the only infallible guide, sufficient to make ‘the man of God 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’ Despairing of 
any adequate light from these, he does not seem, ever to have 
‘searched them, whether these things be so.’ So far as we can see, 
although he strenuously insists to the contrary, he had recourse to 
the Roman Pontiff in a mere ‘ fit of intellectual despair” His ar- 
gument was simply this: The consequence of trusting mere human 
reason is endless vacillation and scepticism. The consequence of 
relying on the Bible, without the Pope, is the sects and divisions of 
Protestantism. The only alternative, therefore, for those who crave 
unity and stability, is implicit submission to the Pope. Extremes 
meet. The rankest Rationalism and Infidelity are on the margin 
of abject submission to the most stolid and domineering hierarchs— 
just as in the civil state, the anarchy of mobs is the immediate pre- 
cursor of absolute despotism. He judged well, that in matters 
divine we need a divine guide. He showed his wonted facility of 
educing great conclusions from slender premises, when he judged 
the Pope of Rome to be such a guide, rather than the sure word 
and very oracles of God himself.” 


We cannot understand how Dr. Brownson could forget, 
what he never knew, that ‘“ the Scriptures are the ultimate, 
the only infallible guide.” He shows very clearly in his 
book that of themselves alone they are not such a guide, 
and the Reviewer himself does not hold them to be. 
They are even for the Reviewer such a guide (p. 139) only 
when interpreted to him by “the Spirit of God.” All Prot- 
estantism that pretends to rise above bald Rationalism, or 
dry formalism, resorts to Enthusiasm or Illuminism, and 
seeks its guide not in the Scriptures alone, but in the al- 
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leged interior light and operations of the Holy Ghost. The 
reasoning the Reviewer ascribes in this extract to the author 
may be very conclusive, but it is not the process by which 
he came to the Church. The author says and shows that 
he did not come to the Church by an act of intellectual 
despair, and the abnegation of reason. He became a Pres- 
byterian in that way, the only way, we apprehend, in which 
any man ever deliberately becomes a Presbyterian ; but he 
came to the Catholic Church in and by the exercise of his 
reason, aided by the grace of God. The Reviewer forgets 
that he has just said in the preceding paragraph, that “ from 
historical and philosophical considerations he (the author) 
reasoned himself into the belief that the Roman Pontiff 
alone possesses the prerogative of infallibility and author- 
ity.” 

Me The rankest rationalism and infidelity are on the mar- 
gin of abject submission to the most stolid and domineering 
hierarchs.” There is truth in that, as the author himself 
proved by his abject submission, in early life, to the Pres- 
byterian Church. “ He judged well, that in matters divine 
we need a divine guide.” And not finding that divine 
guide in Presbyterianism, he renounced it, and ceased 
henceforth to respect it. ‘‘ He showed his wonted facility 
of educing great conclusions from slender premises, when 
he judged the Pope of Rome to be such a guide, rather 
than the sure word and the very oracles of God.” Nay, he 
showed this facility far more strikingly, when from the pro- 
fessions of Presbyterians he concluded the Presbyterian 
Church to be the Church of God. We must add, with the 
Reviewer’s leave, that the author did not judge “ the Pope 
of Rome to be such a guide, rather than the sure word and 
the very oracles of God.” It was precisely because he 
judged that the Pope or the Church gives “ the sure word 
and the very oracles of God,” that he became a Catholic, 
and submitted to the authority and teaching of the Pope, 
as the visible head of the Church, and Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 


“Tt requires no slight courage in one man to set himself up as 
the expounder and chatnpion of the muljitudinous and contradic- 
tory systems which our author has successively espoused and repu- 
diated. But it requires still greater courage to attempt, as he has 
done in this volume, to vindicate his moral integrity and intellectual 
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consistency in such a course. It is somewhat of an exploit to ap- 
pear as the advocate of nearly every type of opinion, except evan- 
gelical truth—to career through the whole compass of fatuous error, 
from the credulity of Atheism to the credulity of Superstition. 
But it is a still more prodigious exploit for such a man to undertake 
to expound and justify himself.” P. 118. 


With a single reserve we agree in this with the Re- 
viewer, and so, we presume, does the author of The Con- 
vert. As we understand the matter, one reason which in- 
duced him to write his book was to show, as a warning to 
others, the rashness and audacity of which he had been 
guilty. But it is a gross mistake to suppose that the 
author wrote to vindicate himself, or to justify his various 
aberrations, except in relation to Protestants. Before Cath- 
olicity, before the Church, before God, he can only smite 
his breast and exclaim, mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima 
culpa! but before Protestantism, which gives us only false 
principles, a false starting-point, and no guidance but our 
own feeble understanding, or an illusory illuminism, in 
studying either the book of nature, or the book of revela- 
tion, he has no confession to make. On Protestant prin- 
ciples, or in view of the position in which Protestantism 
places one born and bred in its bosom, he maintains that 
his course, tortuous as it may have been, is perfectly justi- 
fiable. Catholics may censure him, but not Protestants ; 
for only on the supposition of the truth of Catholicity 
did he do wrong, or fall into any serious error. No doubt, 
he sinned against common sense, but so sins Protestantism 
itself, especially Old School Presbyterianism. The pot must 
not call the tea-kettle black. No man is allowed to stand 
on his own wrong. Dr. Brownson had as much right to 
dissent from the Presbyterian Church as Luther had to 
dissent from the Catholic Church, and as good a right to 
concoct a doctrine, or erect a Church for himself, as the 
Reformers had for themselves. Once erect rebellion into a 
principle, and all rebellion is justifiable. Rebels must cease 
to be rebels, before they have the right to arraign any one 
for his want of loyalty or obedience. 

After all, the attempt of the Reviewer to disparage the 
intellectual or moral character of the author, on the ground 
that, after leaving Presbyterianism, and before becoming 
a Catholic, he embraced various forms of error, and was 
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associated with various socialistic, communistic, or other 
unchristian movements, can serve the purpose of our Re- 
viewer only momentarily. In his view, Old School Presby- 
terianism is the best and only true form of Protestantism, 
and he cannot count it a matter of much consequence, what 
form of Protestantism a man embraces after renouncing 
that. The only alternatives he leaves are, to be a Presby- 
terian, a Liberal Christian, or a Catholic ; for he cannot ex- 
pect a man who has known Presbyterianism, especially Old 
School Presbyterianism, to take up afterwards with Oxford 
or Mercersburg, Andover or New Haven, with Methodism, 
or with the Baptist sect. When, then, our author re- 
nounced Presbyterianism, nothing remained for him but 
to be a Liberal Christian of some sort, that is an unbe- 
liever, or to become a Catholic. Why blame him, then, for 
taking the only alternatives left him ? Does the Reviewer 
think it strange that a man who could not be a Presbyterian 
should become an unbeliever, or that, becoming an unbe- 
liever, he should run into all the errors and absurdities 
confessed by the author of Zhe Convert ? Does the Reviewer 
think that, having become a liberal Christian, or an unbe- 
liever, the author did wrong in not remaining one? Of 
course, not ; he even applauds his renunciation of all the 
systems and doctrines he held between his rejection of 
Presbyterianism and his conversion to Catholicity. Only 
two things, then, are really open to the animadversion 
of the Reviewer, namely, the solidity and sufficiency of 
the reasons the author assigns on the one hand for rejecting 
Presbyterianism, and on the other, for embracing Catho- 
licity. These reasons, whether good or bad, are independ- 
ent of the personal merit or demerit, the errors or changes 
of the author of The Convert, and speak for themselves. 
The Reviewer can do or say nothing to his purpose, except 
what tends to refute them. To prove that the author of- 
ten acted hastily, rashly, is nothing to the purpose, for he 
confesses and deplores that he did so, especially when he 
joined the Presbyterian Church. The fact that he did so, 
does not weaken the reasons he assigns either for renounc- 
ing Presbyterianism, or for accepting Catholicity. He does 
not assign the fact of his conversion as a reason why others 
should be converted ; he relies on the reasons which availed 
to convince him, and which are intrinsically as strong in the 
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case of others as in his. It is, then, mere trifling, or at best 
an attempt to draw off the attention of the public from 
the real question at issue, to dwell on the author’s personal 
character, or to parade against him the errors and absurdities 
which he confesses, but which even the Reviewer concedes 
he renounced on becoming a Catholic, and no longer holds. 
The only pertinent question is: Do the reasons the author 
assigns justify him in renouncing Presbyterianism and em- 
bracing the Catholic religion ? This is the proper and only 
proper question for the Reviewer. The Reviewer is half aware 
of this,and makes a feeble attempt to prove the insufficiency 
of those reasons. He first tries to throw doubts on the ac- 
count the author gives of his Presbyterian experience. He 
does not, indeed, venture to deny positively any statement 
made in The Convert, but insinuates that what he says can 
be true only on the supposition that the author fell in with 
fanatics, New School men, or Congregationalists, whom he 
mistook for genuine Presbyterians. But there is no evi- 
dence that the Presbyterians with whom he met in Ball- 
ston, New York, were more fanatical than Presbyterians 
usually are; the division of the Old and New School Pres- 
byterians had not then taken place; and the author, 
brought up in New England, was not likely to confound 
Presbyterians with Congregationalists. The pastor of the 
Church he joined studied his theology at Princeton, we 
believe, the Reviewer's own seminary, and belonged to a 
presbytery in full communion with the Presbyterian Gene- 
ral Assembly of the United States, to which, if our memory 
serves us aright, he was a delegate in 1821. It will not 
do, then, to say, that the Presbyterians The Convert de- 
scribes were not genuine Presbyterians. 

After citing at length the author’s account of his recep- 
tion into the Presbyterian Church, the Reviewer adds : 


“There are things of a different sort in this account of his Pres- 
byterian experience, which furnish internal evidence that he was 
drawing more upon bis imagination than his memory. Who believes 
that any Presbyterian session would admit a person to the commu- 
nion on the bare statement, that he had Jost confidence in the suffi- 
ciency of reason, and therefore wanted an infallible guide? This is 
the sum of what Mr. Brownson assures us he announced to the pastor 
and session of the Ballston church. It is hardly to be believed 
that any Presbyterian session opened the door of communion to 
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any one who did not with apparent intelligence and sincerity pro- 
fess faith in and obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ, of which Mr. 
Brownson soon gave deplorable evidence, whatever his professions, 
that he was destitute. 

“ He further tells us that his pastor agreed with him that the Ar- 
ticle in the Confession, on fore-ordination, was harsh ; and informed 
him that he had moved in the General Assembly to have it modi- 
fied, in which he failed by only two or three votes. The possibility 
of any such vote in the General Assembly in favor of any material 
modification of that article in any stage of its history, seems to us 
extremely questionable. The New-school innovators in their palm- 
iest days never attempted this, however any of them may have pro- 
mulged speculative dogmas subversive of it.”—P. 134. 


The facts are as stated in The Convert ; whether the 
author’s conversion was genuine or not, we do not presume 
to decide. The Presbyterian judges decided that it was, 
and joyously opened to him the communion of their Church, 
The Reviewer, must, as they were Presbyterians, presume 
they were good Christians, and therefore, according to his 
doctrine, under the infallible guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
It will not do for him, then, to question their decision. 
They decided the author had received grace, and as on 
Presbyterian principles grace is inamissible, the Reviewer 
must suppose he continued in grace during all his subsequent 
aberrations, and so continues even now, and consequently 
is sure of salvation. With regard to the vote on the ar- 
ticle in the confession touching fore-ordination, the author 
merely states what his pastor, an Old School Presbyterian, 
we believe, told him. If the information was incorrect, the 
fault lies not with him, but with his informant. He never 
pretended to state it as a fact within his own personal 
knowledge. The Reviewer knows better than we what de- 
gree of credit is due to the statements of a Presbyterian 
niinister. 

Having disposed of these matters as well as the nature 
of the case admitted, the Reviewer approaches closer to the 
real questions in issue : 


“Mr. Brownson’s main object, however, is to make out that 
Presbyterianism imposes a worse bondage than Romanism, not only 
in relation to life and manners, but in regard to reason and faith. 
He claims that it has all the disadvantages without any of the ad- 
vantages of the Romish system. It does not claim infallibility, 
or that its tenets should be believed merely upon its own authority. 
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It asserts the infallibility of God speaking in his word: and that 
the evidence for all articles of faith is found in that word: that they 
are to be believed upon God’s authority, manifested in his word, 
and not on the authority of any uninspired church, prelate, or pon- 
tiff: therefore that true faith receives them not because they are 
found in the Confession, but because, though stated in the Confes- 
sion and proved therein from the word of God, they are first affirmed 
in the Scriptures. Therefore we receive them not upon the testi- 
mony of man, but of God, not as the word of man, but as the word 
of God. And without assuming to be infallible, we have that con- 
fidence that these are the doctrines of God, that we are read 

stake our eternity upon them; and to take the responsibility * ee 
fusing to admit to communion, or call by the Christian name, those 
who deny the most essential of them. In regard to these—all 
which have immediately to do with our enjoyment of the favor of 
God—we have the sure word of prophecy; sure not only in itself, 
but in our apprehension and belief of it. The promise is sure to 
all the seed. We know in whom we have believed, and that he 
is able to keep that which we commit unto him. We know the 
things that are freely given us of God. We know and are per- 
suaded that nothing shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. We know too that he that 
believeth not this gospel shall be damned ; that if any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, he is anathema maranatha; that without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord. We know that whosoever 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God: 
that if any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature: and that 
if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is nene of his. We 
know this and much more, even all the integral elements of our 
religion, not because the Pope says so, but because, thus saith the 
Lord in his word. Yet, while we know this, we are not inspired 
messengers of new truth not revealed in God’s written word. We 
know it through eyes cleared of the film of sinful prejudice and 
blindness, and beholding it set forth in the sure testimonies of God. 
Nor do we assume to be infallible expositors of every part of the 
word of God, relative to minor and less essential matters. Much 
less do we assume the divine prerogative of lording it over men’s 
faith, or of being invested with authority to command or enforce 
belief of any doctrines, by any pains and penalties beyond disown- 
ing as ( ‘hristians those who disown the essential truths, or renounce 
the practice which constitutes Christianity. We call no man mas- 
ter, and are no man’s masteys. But we do claim to know and set 
forth what God himself has declared essential to salvation, not to 
believe and obey which ensures perdition, As the word of God has 
a radiance of divinity and in-evidence of inspiration, which binds 
all to whom it comes, to believe it on pain of eternal damnation, so 
we hesitate not to proclaim its cardinal requirements, as require- 
ments of God, indubitably declared in his word, and necessary to 
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be believed in order to salvation. Yet we teach that these things 
are to be believed, not upon our authority, or because we say them, 
but upon the authority of God, and because he says them; and 
therefore that the believer must ground his faith, not upon any hu- 
man creed or articles of man’s composing, but upon the word of 
God ; consequently, that he must look to the Bible as his ultimate 
ereed, which gives to any human creed, or teaching, whatever au- 
thority it possesses; in short, he must found his faith not on any 
mere human word, but on God’s word, and search the Scriptures 
whether these things be so, that his faith may stand not in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God. How then is occasion 
given for Mr. Brownson’s great objection to the Protestant system ? 
Does it not offer infallible authority for the faith it propounds, even 
the undisputed word of God, which the Roman Church concedes is 
such, and boasts of having kept entire and intact? And if it calls 
upon men to behold in this word the testimony of God to the truth 
it propounds, instead of taking it upon any mere human testimony, 
is this any hardship? If we grant the infallibility of the Pope, is 
it any easier to examine his rescripts, bulls, and mandates, than the 
declarations of God as recorded by the holy prophets, evangelists, 
and apostles? Must we employ our reason in judging of the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures? And must it not also be employed in judging 
of the meaning of a Papal dogma? Must we abide in one case what 
our reason discerns to be set forth, and not in the other? Or does 
the Pope address his decrees to us as irrational beings? What but 
sheer nonsense or ignorance then is it, for Mr. Brownson to talk, as 
he over and over again does, of abnegating his own reason in be- 
coming a Presbyterian, while he acted with the highest rationality 
in becoming a Romanist? In the former case he was called to em- 

loy his reason directly in discerning the mind of God as declared 
in his word. In the latter, he resigned that function of reason to 
the Pope, but still was under the necessity of using it in discerning 
the import of his pronunciamentus. In the one case he yields his 
reason to what Protestants and Romanists alike concede to be the 
word of God ; in the other, to a person whose inspiration all Prot- 
estants deny, and the tokens of which are to those of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, less than the brightness of the glow-worm to that 
of the sun.” Pp. 134-137. 


This long extract is a fair specimen of the Reviewer’s 
doctrine and logic. It fully sustains the charges preferred 
in The Convert against Presbyterianism. The Reviewer 
concedes that the author judged well, that in divine mat- 
ters we need a divine guide. The author tells us that he 
joined the Presby terians, because he hoped to find such a 
guide in their Church. He renounced that Church after a 
brief trial, he tells us again, because he found that it 
neither did, would, nor could perform the office of such a 
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guide. It disclaimed all authority to teach, remitted the 
individual to the Bible ; bade him take that, study it care- 
fully, and understand for himself, and then it excommuni- 
cated him, if he did not happen to understand it in ac- 
cordance with its standards. He found its spirit harsh, 
arrogant, and tyrannical, &c. Here are sufficient reasons, 
if true, for rejecting the Presbyterian Church. Are they 
true? In the extract we have made, the more important 
of them are virtually conceded, nay, confirmed and defended. 

“The Presbyterian Church,” says the Reviewer, ‘ does 
not claim infallibility, or that its tenets are to be believed 
upon its own authority.” If it does not claim infallibility, 
it is by its own concession fallible, and, therefore, may 
teach for the word of God what is not his word. Then, it 
has no teaching authority, for in matters of faith a fallible 
authority is no authority at all. The Reviewer concedes 
that in matters divine, and such are matters of faith, we 
need a divine guide. Whatever is divine is infallible. No 
divine guide can err, or lead into error. The Presbyterian 
Church, since it is fallible, cannot be divine, and therefore, 
can have no authority, can be no guide in matters of faith. 
For it, then, to attempt to exercise authority in such mat- 
ters is an attempt at usurpation, to substitute the human 
for the divine, and to bring us into bondage to men in- 
stead of ushering us into the glorious liberty of the sons of 
of God. But it does not “ claim that its tenets are to be 
believed on its own authority.” Does this mean that it has 
and claims no authority in the case ? Then it has nothing 
to do with faith, and is no divine guide, and has not a word 
to say in the matter. Or, does it mean that its authority 
is not the ultimate reason or ground of faith ; that is, that 
it has no authority to make articles of faith, or to propose 
any thing to be believed as of faith, not revealed by God 
himself ? If this is the meaning, the Reviewer only says of 
his Church what we say, and must say of ours. Catholic 
faith, objectively considered, is Deus revelans et Ecclesia 
proponens. The Church has authority to propose, can 
propose, and does propose as of faith only what is con- 
tained in the revealed word of God, transmitted from the 
Apostles to us. The Catholic claims for his Church au- 
thority not to make the faith, but to propose and define 
the faith originally revealed, for what is not a revelatum 
cannot be of Catholic faith ; and we believe what she pro- 
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poses and defines, not because she proposes and defines it, 
but because God has revealed it. The point is not whether 
you disclaim all right or pretension on the part of the Pres- 
byterian Church to propose tenets to be held on its own 
authority, but whether you claim for it authority to de- 
termine what God himself has revealed, to be believed 
not precisely on its authority, but on the authority of God. 
Do you disclaim for it this authority ? If you do, then 
you must hold yourselves perfectly free to follow your 
own judgment in determining what is or is not the word of 
God. If you are thus free, for it to come in and ex- 
communicate you for not determining according to its 
standards, as you know it does, would be outrageous 
tyranny—the very tyranny charged by our author against 
you? Your liberty would be a mere mockery, nay, 
a temptation and a snare? If, on the other hand, you 
claim for it authority in determining what it is God has 
revealed, we ask whether, in so determining, it is fallible 
or infallible ? If the latter, you agree with us in principle, 
and claim for the Old School Presbyterian Church what we 
claim for the Holy Roman Catholic Apostolic Church, and 
the question between us is simply a question of fact, not 
of law. But this you cannot say, for you concede, and 
your Church concedes, that as a Church it is fallible, and 
does not claim infallibility. You must say, then, that in 
determining what it is that God reveals, your Church is 
fallible, and may propose as revelation what is not revela- 
tion. If this be so, pray tell us, if it allows its members 
to reject what it proposes and defines to be of faith, and to 
do so uncensured ? If so, what have you to say against 
Andover, New Haven, Mercersburg, Oxford, or even Cam- 
bridge? But you know it is not so, for it tries and ex- 
communicates for heresy those who reject the Presby- 
terian standards. If it is fallible in proposing and defin- 
ing the faith, and yet acts and judges as if it were infal- 
lible, the author, it seems to us, was right in his charges, 
and had a sufficient reason for renouncing the Presby- 
terian communion ; for to be subjected in matters of faith 
to a fallible, is to be subjected to a mere human authority, 
which is intolerable bondage, gross mental and religious 
thraldom, which no true man will willingly submit to. 
*It—the Presbyterian Church—asserts the infalli- 
bility of God speaking.” Indeed! Does anybody deny 
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that God speaking is infallible ? ‘‘ And that the evidence 
for all articles of faith is to be found in that word”— 
that is, we suppose in God speaking—Deus revelans. But 
what is the evidence that this or that article alleged to be in 
the word of God, or to be God speaking, really isso? Here 
is a link wanting in the Presbyterian chain of evidence. 
“That they are to be believed on God’s authority.” Un- 
doubtedly, if at all, for nothing but his authority is sufficient 
warranty for faith. ‘ And not on the authority of any un- 
inspired church, prelate, or pontiff.” Certainly not. Every 
Catholic holds that, and it is one great reason why Catho- 
lics cannot accept Protestantism. ‘‘ Therefore, he receives 
them not on the testimony of man, but of God, not as the 
word of man, but as the word of God.” Very good ; only 
you forget to supply the lacking link. How do you know 
that the articles of faith contained in your Confession of 
Faith are contained in the Scriptures, or in the revealed 
word of God, whether written or unwritten? Faith in 
the last analysis is belief on the veracity of God alone, or 
the belief that God is true, Deus est verax. But in order 
to believe an article because God has revealed it, you 
must know that he has revealed it. If you do not know 
that, in believing it you do not necessarily believe him. 
Here is the grand difficulty with your Presbyterianism. It 
tells us truly that God speaking is infallible, and to believe 
on his authority, or any thing, because he says or reveals it, 
is perfectly reasonable. It adds the truism, that when we 
believe what he reveals because he reveals it, we believe on 
his, not on human testimony, his word, not man’s word. 
But the difficulty is, that it has no authority to tell us 
what is or is not his word, what God has or has not re- 
vealed. We believe the revelatum, where we know that it 
isa revelatum, on the veracity of God ; but how do we 
come to the knowledge of the fact that this or that is a 
revelatum ? It is precisely here that the divine guide is 
needed, and it is precisely here that Presbyterianism leaves 
us without such a guide, to our own private judgments, or 
to a usurped, fallible human authority. 

“And without assuming to be infallible we have 
that confidence that these are the doctrines of God, that 
we are ready to stake our eternity on them.” That you 
have such confidence we do not dispute, but that is not the 
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question. But if neither you nor your Church is infallible, 
how can you be certain that your confidence is not a blind, 
a foolish confidence, and that you are running a fearful 
risk of losing the eternity you are so ready to stake. ‘‘ We 
have the sure word of prophecy—sure not only in itself, but 
in our apprehension and belief of it.” How do you know 
that ? Your Church is confessedly fallible, and may err in 
determining what are or are not the doctrines of God ; and 
as you confess you do not assume to be infallible yourselves, 
how do you know that your assurance is not a mere sub- 
jective assurance, an illusion, nay, a strong delusion, which 
God permits, or, as your version says, “‘ sends,’ as a pun- 
ishment for your pride and rejection of his Church. ‘ The 
promise is sure to all the seed.” But how know you that 
you are “the seed 2?” Holy David tells us, no man know- 
eth whether he deserveth love or hatred. But be all this 
as it may, it does not meet the case. Whatever assur- 
ance you have, and whatever its value, it is an individual 
affair, rests on the internal state of the individual, and is 
not and cannot be given by the Presbyterian Church. It 
does not rest on its authority as teacher, or its capacity as 
a guide in matters of faith. It has nothing to do with it, 
yet without being able to declare that the doctrines are the 
doctrines of God on its own knowledge, or any knowledge 
it can use, it cuts off from its communion all who deny 
what it holds to be those doctrines. “ And without assum- 
ing to be infallible, we have that confidence that these are 
the doctrines of God, that we are ready to stake our eter- 
nity upon them ; and to take the responsibility of refusing 
to admit to our communion, or call by the Christian name, 
those who deny the most essential of them.” What is this 
but a full confirmation of the charge brought in The Con- 
vert against the Presbyterian Church. 

‘Nor do we assume to be infallible expositors of the 
word of God, relative to minor and less essential matters.” 
Aha! then you do claim to be infallible expositors of the 
word of God relative to larger and more essential matters ? 
Just now you disclaimed infallibility. Now it would seem 
that, up to a certain extent at least, you claim it. ‘ Much 
less do we assume the divine prerogative of lording it over 
men’s faith, or of being invested with authority to com- 
mand or enforce belief of any doctrines by any pains and 
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penalties beyond disowning as Christians those who dis- 
own the essential truths, or renounce the practice which 
constitutes Christianity.” How long is it since Presby- 
terians went further, and inflicted other pains and penal- 
ties than those here named? But let that pass. The 
passage proves the truth of the charge, that the Presbyterian 
Church, while it refuses to assume the responsibility of 
authoritatively teaching the individual, excommunicates 
him, if in his honest researches he comes to conclusions 
hostile to her standard of doctrine. ‘“‘ We call no man 
master, and are no man’s masters.”” That, Mr. Reviewer, is 
equivocal, and sins by that figure of logic called in the 
schools, ignorantia elenchi. The question does not turn 
on what you, as individuals, claim or disclaim, but on 
what your Church claims and does. The authority is hu- 
man, since you concede it to be fallible, and yet she does 
claim authority over men’s faith, and the right to inflict on 
them the heaviest penalty known to the ecclesiastical law, 
that of excommunication, for not believing or for denying 
what she holds to be the essential truths of Christianity. 
It may be you are no man’s masters, but if you have not 
as Presbyterians a human master, you give us a very false 
account of your Church. “ But we do claim to know and 
set forth what God himself has declared to be essential to 
salvation, not to believe and obey which ensures perdition.” 
Here you claim all that the Catholic Church claims, or 
ever has claimed in the case. ‘ Yet we teach that these 
things are to be believed, not upon our authority, or be- 
cause we say them, but upon the authority of God, because 
he says them.” All very fine, but not ad rem. Upon 
what authority is one to believe that God says them ? 
“He must look to the Bible as his ultimate creed, which 
gives to any human creed whatever authority it possesses ; 
in short, he must found his faith not on any mere human 
word, but on God’s Word.” All that we understand very 
well ; but upon what authority is one to take the fact that 
God says these things ? “He must search the Scriptures 
whether these things be so, that his faith may stand not in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” That is, 
the Presbyterian Church sends the inquirer to the Scrip- 
tures to learn what are the doctrines God reveals, and 
excommunicates him, if he comes to a conclusion contrary 
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to her standards. “ How then,” the Reviewer naively asks, 
*‘is occasion given for Mr. Brownson’s great objection to 
the Protestant system ?” Why, bless your soul, Mr. Re- 
viewer, you have done nothing but confirm that very 
objection. “ Does it not offer infallible authority for the 
faith it propounds ?” Nay, that is not the question. Does it 
offer infallible authority that what it propounds is revealed 
by Almighty God, or is contained in his word ? It does 
not, you are forced to concede that it does not, and yet you 
admit that it consigns to eternal perdition all who do not 
believe what it, on no authority at all, declares are the 
doctrines of God. The simple truth is, no form of Prot- 
estantism can consistently assert any Church authority in 
matters of faith ; for to do so would be to condemn Prot- 
estantism in its very principle. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion originated in rebellion against Church authority, and 
that rebellion can in nowise be defended, unless freedom 
of the individual in face of the Church be asserted. To 
deny that freedom is to deny Protestantism itself. This 
has been proved over and over again by so-called liberal 
Christians. But to assert it, opens the door to all manner 
of errors, to absolute heresies of doctrine, and places Theo- 
dore Parker on the same Protestant platform with Dr. 
Alexander, or Dr. Hodge. Protestants are condemned, 
if they would retain any fragments of revealed truth, to a 
perpetual self-contradiction, and to pull down with one 
hand what they build up with the other. It is a necessity 
of their position. They must stammer in their speech, and 
speak with a double tongue They cannot afford to be 
consistent, to be logical, to be faithful to their own prin- 
ciples ; for, were they so, they would either run into pure 
rationalism, or return to the Catholic Church. This is 
the lesson of Dr. Brownson’s Convert. He aimed to be logi- 
cal, and following the principle which Protestantism must 
assert in order to justify the Reformers in breaking away 
from the Catholic Church, he found himself running into 
rationalism, pure unbelief; recoiling from unbelief, from 
rationalism, and seizing and following the principles which 
Protestantism must recognize and maintain in order to 
have some semblance of religion, he was led by an invinci- 
ble logic back to the Catholic Church. His variations, and 
manifold changes, were simply the effects of his struggles 
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to escape either alternative. There is no use in talking. 
Protestantism is not all of one piece, but is a patchwork 
of unbelief and Catholic tradition. If it assumes to be a 
Church, and to speak with authority in matters of faith or 
discipline, it condemns the Reformers, and abandons its 
own essential principle as Protestantism ; if it accepts the 
principle of individual freedom in the face of the Church, 
and disclaims all authority in matters of faith, then it can 
take cognizance of no question of faith,—require assent to 
no creed or confession, as a condition of salvation. It can- 
not, in such cases, say a single word, as a Church, on doc- 
trines, or even on religious practice, without usurping an 
authority not its, and exercising in principle the grossest 
tyranny. The Old School Presbyterian is a respectable 
old gentleman, with many good qualities as a man, but he 
is necessarily placed by the nature of his Protestantism in 
a most sad dilemma. He has a lively horror of infidelity 
and the innovating spirit of modern times. He wishes to 
be conservative, to stand by the old Jandmarks, and to re- 
tain the essential faith of Christendom, for which we honor 
him; but he is obliged to stop short in his conservative 
tendencies, for his sect came fifteen hundred years too late 
to be the Church of Christ, and owes its existence to that 
very spirit of dissent and innovation he wishes now to 
resist. 

The Reviewer having disposed of the grave objection, 
brought in The Convert against Presbyterianism, that is, 
disposed of it by confirming it, he attempts to show that a 
similar objection may be urged against the Catholic system. 
The grave objection Dr. Brownson brought to Presbyterian- 
ism, was that it disclaimed all infallibility, refused to tell 
him authoritatively what he must believe, sent him to the 
Bible to form, by his own honest study of its pages, his 
own creed, or to ascertain the doctrines God has revealed, 
and then pronounced him a heretic, and consigned him to 
perdition, if in the exercise of his judgment he happened to 
come to conclusions repugnant to her standards ; thus both 
disclaiming and assuming authority, leaving him with all 
the responsibilities and disadvantages of private judgment, 
without allowing him any of the advantages of freedom. 
You are free, it said to him, to form your own creed from 
the Bible, and God forbid that I should dictate to you, or 
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undertake to tell you what you must believe, but if you 
form a creed different from mine, or fail to believe as I be- 
lieve, I will cut you off from my communion, deny you the 
Christian name, and consign you to eternal perdition. 
This charge we have seen, the Reviewer really confirms, 
even while affecting to be very indignant at the author of 
The Convert for having brought it. Now he would fain 
persuade us that this charge may be retorted upon the 
Catholic Church. True, the Presbyterian, he concedes, 
must exercise his reason in determining the meaning of the 
Bible, but so must the Catholic in ascertaining the mean- 
ing of the rescripts, bulls, and mandates of the Pope, and 
the former is as easy as the latter. 

Unhappily our Reviewer does not appear to have made 
any very profound study of the questions at issue between 
the Catholic Church and the several Protestant sects. 
Throughout his whole article, he proceeds on the assump- 
tion, that we Catholics hold that the Church, or the Pope 
as visible head of the Church, has authority to make arti- 
cles of faith, whether they are contained in the revealed 
word of God or not. He assumes that we hold the Pope 
is sovereign arbiter of our faith, and can declare any thing 
to be an article or dogma of faith he chooses, and therefore 
that our faith rests solely on human authority, and not on 
the word of God. This, we must tell him, is not only a 
mistake, but a mistake which is not creditable to his theo- 
logical science. He should know, then, that while we con- 
cede that the Church, and therefore the Pope, since he pos- 
sesses in himself all the powers of the Church in their 
plenitude, has power to define and establish new articles of 
faith, we deny that either has authority to define, decree, 
or declare to be of faith any thing not contained in the di- 
vine tradition transmitted from the Apostles to us, not 
contained in the original deposit of faith, or in the word 
of God committed to the Apostles, and by them transmit- 
ted to their successors. The Pope does not make the faith, 
any more than the judge makes the law ; he only declares 
it, and can make or declare to be of Catholic faith, only 
what is contained in the original deposit, only what has 
been really of faith from the beginning. He has, therefore, 
no arbitrary power in the case, and the Church in her de- 
crees of new dogmas and articles, is restricted to the origi- 
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nal deposit of faith. The authority of the Church is in 
no case the ultimate reason or ground of our Catholic faith. 
In Catholic faith we believe the matters revealed, not be- 
cause the Church says they are true, but because they are 
the word of God, and God cannot lie, deceive, or be de- 
ceived. Thus in our act of faith, the Catholic says. “O, 
my God, I firmly believe all the sacred truths the Holy 
Catholic Church believes and teaches, because thou hast 
revealed them, who canst neither deceive nor be deceived.” 

But though we believe not the revela/a on the authori- 
ty of the Church, yet we do believe on her authority that 
they are revelata, or the word of God. We do not, as 
the Reviewer imagines, believe the Church or the Pope is 
inspired to reveal truth, or authorized to make any thing 
not divinely revealed, of Catholic faith ; we simply believe 
that the Church, or, if you prefer, the Pope, in whom the 
Church culminates, is divinely appointed and assisted to 
keep, to promulgate, to define, and to declare what has 
already been revealed and made obligatory on all the 
faithful, by our Lord himself. If the Reviewer had known 
this, he would have seen that his flings at Catholics on the 
supposition that they reject the word of God for the Pope, 
are quite out of character, and pointless, save as against 
himself. We hold as well as he that nothing can be of 
faith, but what is contained in the word of God. The 
point to be determined is not, whether we shall believe the 
word of God or not, for everybody who believes in God 
at all, knows and believes that his word is infallible 
truth. The point is to determine, by infallible authority, 
what is the word of God. Here is where the divergence 
between us and the Reviewer begins. His Church being 
confessedly fallible, cannot tell him what is the Word of 
God, and therefore leaves him, on this question, as he him- 
self confesses, to his own private reason. We, on the other 
hand, say that our Church is a divinely appointed and as- 
sisted, and therefore an infallible guide in this very ques- 
tion, and able to solve it infallibly. The only difficulty in 
the case lies here. Once infallibly certain that a given 
doctrine is a divine revelatum, or divinely revealed, we be- 
lieve it at once, by the simple force of reason itself; but 
if on this point we are not certain, are in doubt, we cannot 
believe the doctrine, because we are not sure that it is a 
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revealed doctrine. The fault we find with the Reviewer is, 
that precisely here, where the infallible guidance is neces- 
sary, and where alone it is necessary, his system fails us, 
provides us no authority or guidance at all, but leaves us 
to grope our way in the dark as best we can. On the 
Catholic system this difficulty is removed, by the infallible 
authority of the Church, rendered competent by the assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost to declare what God has or has 
not revealed. If the Catholic system be true, it meets and 
obviates the precise difficulty in the case. 

Not at all, contends the Reviewer, for it is as easy to 
ascertain by our reason the meaning of the Scriptures, as 
it is the meaning of Papal rescripts, bulls, and mandates. 
“Tf we grant the infallibility of the Pope, is it any easier 
to examine his rescripts, bulls, and mandates, than it is to 
examine the declarations of God, as recorded by holy 
prophets, evangelists, and apostles ? Must we employ our 
reason in judging of the meaning of the Scriptures? And 
must it not also be employed in judging of the meaning of 
the Papal dogma? Must we abide in the one case by 
what our reason discerns to be set forth, and not in the 
other?” This reasoning concedes that the Presbyterian 
must rely on his private reason to ascertain the meaning 
of the Scriptures, which it will be well to remember, espe- 
cially when we find, as we soon shall, that he claims the 
aid of the Holy Ghost in doing it. The Reviewer, however, 
proceeds on an assumption that we cannot grant him, 
namely, that all he has to do by his reason is to ascertain 
the meaning of the Scriptures. The point to be determin- 
ed is, what is the word of God, or what has God revealed 
and commanded us to believe? The word of God is his 
word, whether written or unwritten, and whether written 
or unwritten, it is equally the proper object of Catholic 
faith. The rule of faith is always and everywhere the 
same. Men believed, and were true believers, before one 
syllable of the revealed word was written. The whole 
New Testament, as is evident on its face, was written 
after the Church was founded, and was addressed to be- 
lievers, for their instruction or edification. There must 
have been, then, in the beginning, and therefore there 
must be now, some means, independently of the Scriptures, 
of attaining to an infallible knowledge of the word of God, 
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or of what it is God has revealed. None but those who 
can read can, on the Reviewer’s doctrine, know what God 
has revealed ; and this, at one stroke, would exclude nine- 
teen-twentieths of the human race from the possibility of 
being Christian believers, for not more than one-twentieth 
of the race know how to read. When the Reviewer has as- 
certained the meaning of Scripture, his work is very far 
from being done: he has still to settle the question that 
the writings he calls the Holy Scriptures, have been given 
by divine inspiration, and do really contain a record of 
“the declarations of God,” a thing he can never do by his 
reason alone. The canon of Scripture cannot be settled 
by reason alone, for natural reason is not able of itself alone 
to judge whether an ancient writing be divinely inspired. 
He can settle it only by an appeal to the tradition of the 
Church, and even by that appeal only on condition that 
he recognizes the infallible authority of that tradition. 
That he cannot do, for that tradition condemns his Pres- 
byterianism. He had to deny the authority of that tradi- 
tion, before he could assert his Presbyterianism, and hav- 
ing denied its authority, he cannot now appeal to it. Ifit 
is authority on one point, it is authority on all points cover- 
ed by it. This is the answer to his semper ubique, which 
he so rashly interjects. It is evident, then, that the Re- 
viewer has to settle by reason alone, or interior illumina- 
tion, the whole question of what is or is not revelation, or 
the matter to be believed on the authority of God speaking, 
—Dei revelantis. There is, then, in the outset, a very 
grave work for reason, on the Reviewer’s system, that there 
is not on ours. On the supposition of the infallibility of 
the Church, all this work is done, all these questions are 
answered by her teaching, and all that we have to do in 
relation to this matter is simply to listen to what she 
teaches. Now, will the Reviewer pretend that it is as easy 
for him to do all there is on his system for him to do, as it 
is for us to do what we have to do, that is, to understand 
the meaning of what the Church with her own living voice 
tells us ? 

The Reviewer seems to imagine that we can arrive at 
the meaning of what the Church teaches only by reading 
and examining the Papal rescripts, bulls, and mandates. 
This is a mistake, Papal rescripts, bulls, and mandates, are 
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not ordinarily addressed to the body of the faithful; they 
are addressed to individuals, or the prelates of the Church, 
or if to the body of the faithful, only indirectly, through 
their pastors, and it is not necessary that the faithful 
as a body should examine or even see them. Then the 
Reviewer forgets that on the Catholic system there is an 
Ecclesia judicans, as well as an Ecclesia docens, and there- 
fore that when any doubt arises, or any misconception as 
to the meaning of what the Church teaches, there is pres- 
ent a living authority ready to resolve the doubt, and to 
remove the misconception, which on the Presbyterian 
system is wholly wanting. But let the Reviewer speak 
again for himself : 


“This matter of Papal infallibility is almost the only issue be- 
tween Protestants and Romanists discussed in the book. And this 
is hardly so much discussed, as disposed of by flings at the Prot- 
estant doctrine, chief among which are the passages already quoted, 
in which he makes all the monstrous heresies of his life a logical se- 
quence from it. He would plainly have his readers understand, 
that these are justifiable, so far as the Protestant denial of Papal 
infallibility is justifiable. Fanny Wright libertinism is a clear logi- 
cal sequence, he assures us, from the right of private judgment! 
Now in regard to all this, the first question is, what is the private 
judgment asserted by Protestants? It is simply this: 1. Each one 
must judge for himself that the Bible is the word of God, not of 
man, upon the evidence it offers to him of being such, not merely 
upon the testimony of some other man. 2. He must also judge 
for himself that it teaches certain truths, and enjoins certain duties, 
not merely because some other man says so, but because he per- 
ceives that God utters these things in his own oracles, He may be 
much assisted by ministers and others, in bringing to his attention 
the evidences of the inspiration of the Bible, and of its asserting 
what it does assert rather than its contradictory. But stil faith in 
the Bible as the word of God, and in Christian truth as taught in 
that word, is nothing else than a judgment or belief of the mind, 
that these things are so, upon the evidence presented, just as belief 
that the sun is luminous, or a stone is extended, is a judgment of 
the mind that these things are so, upon the evidence presented. 

“ Now on the supposition that the Pope is inspired, must there 
not be private judgment to an equal extent? Must there not be a 
personal judgment upon evidence that he is inspired, and also upon 
the doctrines he teaches, in view of the evidence thereof? This 
cannot be gainsaid.” P. 137, 


Here it is concluded that on the Protestant system, 
“each one must judge for himself that the Bible is the word 
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of God, not of man, upon the evidence it offers of being such, 
not merely upon the testimony of some other man.” But 
if you allow each one to judge for himself, you must allow 
him to judge for himself whether the Bible is or is not the 
word of God, otherwise you prejudge the case and in no 
sense permit him to judge for himself. If, then, he judges 
the evidence it presents is insufficient to prove that it is the 
word of God, he is free to reject it as such word. Here 
your rule of private judgment justifies “ the monstrous 
heresies” you speak of. Each one, you say, “ must also 
judge for himself that it—the Bible—teaches certain 
truths, and enjoins certain duties, not merely because some 
other man says so, but because he perceives that God 
utters these things in his own oracles.” But suppose he 
has already judged that the Bible is not the word of God, 
and suppose that he fails to perceive that the certain truths 
and the certain duties you insist on are contained in it ? 
When you bid a man judge for himself, remit him to his 
private judgment, you necessarily,unless you are mocking 
him, leave him to decide the case either way according as he 
judges proper. We know Presbyterians have singular 
notions of freedom. Thus they teach with regard to free 
will, that a man is free in sinning although he has no 
power to will not to sin, and concurs freely with grace even 
when he has no power to resist it. Also they teach that a 
man is free to judge for himself, that they leave him per- 
fectly free to judge for himself, whether the Bible be the 
word of God, and if it be, what it teaches, but consign 
him to eternal perdition, if he judges differently from 
them. But these notions are repugnant to common sense, 
which denies freedom when either alternative presented is 
not equally free. The freedom to judge in accordance 
with a judgment already rendered, without the freedom to 
judge differently, is simply no freedom of judgment at all. 
If the Reviewer means what he really says, he must 
concede that in submitting the two questions he specifies 
to private judgment, he holds toa rule which justifies all 
the heresies Dr. Brownson fell into while a Protestant. 

But this is not the precise point before us. “ Faith in 
the Bible as the word of God and in Christian truth as 
taught in that word is nothing else than a judgment.... 
that these things are so, upon the evidence presented.” A 
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judgment, undoubtedly, but are they a private judgment, or 
does the belief of the mind that they are so, rest on private 
judgment ? The Reviewer must be aware that a judgment 
is private or catholic, not simply because it isa judgment, 
or the judgment of an individual mind, but in that its rule 
or principle is private or catholic. "Where the rule, princi- 
ple, or evidence is private, restricted by the nature of the 
case to the mind judging, the judgment is a private judg- 
ment ; but when it is a general principle of reason, common 
to all men, a public or catholic reason, the judgment is 
not a private, but, as we say, a catholic judgment. Though 
in receiving or in believing what the Church teaches there 
is a decided act of reason, a real judgment of the mind, 
yet it is not a private judgment, because its rule or prin- 
ciple is public or catholic. 

This distinction, which is very real, answers the objection 
the Reviewer insinuates. On the Protestant system the ques- 
tions, is the Bible the word of God, and what are the truths 
God has revealed, are remitted to private judgment, and the 
auswers the Presbyterian gives to them are simply his private 
judgments, because he obtains them by no common, public, 
or catholic standard. The judgment the Catholic forms 
on the same questions is not private judgment, because its 
principle is not private but catholic, and there is a public 
tribunal before which it can be verified, corrected, if errone- 
ous, and confirmed, if just. The supposition that the 
Pope is inspired, and all the other suppositions dependent 
upon it, may be dismissed at once, for that the Pope or 
the Church is inspired is no Catholic doctrine. The points 
of investigation are few and easy on the Catholic system in 
comparison with what they are on the Protestant. The 
Church is a living, visible, and present body, and no more to 
be mistaken than the sun in the heavens. Extending as 
a living body, one and indivisible, from the Apostles to 
us, she connects us by her faith and communion with them, 
so that in her we, as it were, shake hands with them, hear 
their voice, and commune with them face to face, and 
heart to heart. There is, then, no room to doubt that 
her faith is theirs, and that it is their teaching we hear in 
hers. Of course, there is a judgment of the mind that 
she is the Apostolic Church, but that is a judgment as 
easily formed, and as little of a private judgment properly 
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so called, as the judgment that England is England, 
France is France, or the United States are the United 
States. The Pope holds his authority ex officio, not as a 
private man, and in order to be assured of his authority to 
teach, we have only to be assured that he is Pope, that he is 
Bishop of Rome. Undoubtedly there must be a judgment 
of the mind that he is Bishop of Rome; but that is as 
easily formed as the judgment that Victoria is Queen of 
Great Britain, Napoleon III. is Emperor of the French, 
or James Buchanan President of the United States. Un- 
doubtedly, there must be a judgment that the Church 
teaches this or that doctrine, but the Church by her pastors 
and doctors is everywhere present to state to the mind 
whether she does or does not teach it, and in language ex- 
press to the point, clear, simple, and without any ambi- 
guity. Ifthe pastor errs, there lies the appeal to the Pope, 
who responds to the precise question raised, and in terms 
which cannot be misinterpreted. Thus is it with the Catho- 
lic, and there is obviously no foundation for the objection 
the Reviewer would insinuate. When one has embraced 
the Catholic system, and is in the Catholic communion, all 
his difficulties as to what God has revealed are over ; but 
when one is in the Presbyterian communion they remain 
in all their force, and on no point does the Presbyterian 
Church abridge his labor, or remove a single one of his 
doubts or difficulties. He settles and can settle every 
question of faith without her as well as with her, even 
supposing her belief correct, but no man can say the same 
of the Catholic Church. With her your first difficulty is your 
only difficulty, that of identifying her externally with that 
Church of the Apostles which our Lord said he would found 
on Peter, and against which the gates of hell should not 
prevail, 

The Reviewer, in order to prove that itis as difficult to 
ascertain the meaning of the Papal definitions and deci- 
sions as that of the Holy Scriptures, contends there are 
sects and parties in the Church, such as Jansenists and 
Jesuits, Cismontanes and Ultramontanes, &c., and even 
goes so far as to say, “it is doubtful, if at thismoment the 
diversities among the evangelical bodies, as to what they 
insist upon are the fundamentals of Christian doctrine and 
practice, . . . as taught in the Bible, are greater than they are 
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among Romanists [Catholics] as to what, on the same points, 
is taught by the Pope. Itis certain that the old Jansenist 
and Jesuit controversy embraces the most material of these, 
to say nothing more.” P. 138. The argument would be 
worth something, if the facts in the case were as the Review- 
er supposes. But they are not so. The differences among 
Catholics, whatever they may be, are never differences on 
points which the Pope has formally defined, or as to the 
meaning of his definitions, but are differences on points on 
which he has not spoken. The differences between the so- 
called Gallicans and Ultramontanes, are differences touch- 
ing points on which the Pope has not rendered an express 
and formal judgment, not differences as to the meaning of 
a Papal judgment rendered. The controversy between the 
Jansenists and Jesuits was and is a serious controversy, 
touching the fundamental principles of the Christian faith, 
but it is not, and never was, a controversy as to the mean- 
ing of the Papal rescripts, bulls, mandates, or constitutions, 
for as to that meaning both parties have never disagreed. 
Moreover, it is not a controversy between two sects in the 
Church, for the Jansenists are a sect outside of the Church 
and the Jesuits are not a sect at all: and, in their contro- 
versy With the Jansenists, the Jesuits are simply Catholics, 
defending the Catholic faith, as held by the whole Church, 
against condemned heresies. Weare surprised that a writer 
so well informed as an Old School Presbyterian ought to be, 
should venture, in so respectable a periodical as the Prince- 
ton Review, to assert that the Jansenists are a sect in the 
Church. Jansenism has been condemned by the Holy See 
as a heresy, and all who adhere to it are excommunicates, 
outside of the Church, not within her pale. That they call 
themselves Catholics, and seek confirmation from the Holy 
See, while holding fast their heresy, as does each new Jan- 
senistic Archbishop of Utrecht, on his election, amounts to 
nothing ; for the confirmation is never granted, and the so- 
licitation is answered only by a new bull of excommunication. 
The Reviewer, therefore, proceeds on misinformation, aud the 
instance he adduces is not in point. The controversy be- 
tween the Jesuit Fathers and the Jansenists is no more a 
controversy between two sects in the bosom of the Church 
than is the controversy between us and the Princeton Re- 
view. 
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“‘ But,” says the Reviewer, “a deeper question emerges 
here. What is the Church ? and what are the notes or 
criteria by which it is known ? These are hinge-questions 
on which Mr. Brownson observes a prudent retinency, unless 
he can incidentally touch some shallow prejudice.” Pp. 138, 
139. That Dr. Brownson does not fully discuss these ques- 
tions in his Convert is very possible, for in that work he was 
simply giving some leaves from his own experience, not 
writing a systematic treatise de Ecclesia; but he has, as 
the Reviewer must be well aware, very amply discussed them 
without any “‘ prudent retinency,” in the pages of this Re- 
view, a periodical not, we presume, unknown to the Review- 
er, though he takes care never to mention it. If he found 
any gaps in the particular work before him, it would have 
been easy for him to have supplied them by reference to 
other well-known and accessible writings of the same author, 

But what is the Church according to the Old School 
Presbyterian Reviewer ? “ The Church whose faith we rec- 
ognize,” he says, p. 139, “is the congregation of faithful 
men of every age and nation, who profess and practise the 
true religion.” Thenit would seem that there are faithful 
who are not of the true religion. What does the Reviewer 
mean by congregation ? When he says the Church is the 
congregation, &c., he must understand, if he uses language 
correctly, not the faithful scattered through all manner of 
sects and communions, but the faithful collected and united 
under some sort of regimen in one body or communion. If 
not so collected and united, there is no congregation, but a 
segregation rather. “ Who profess and practise ‘the true reli- 
gion.” Then before youcan determine the Church, you must 
determine the religion, that is, you must learn the Church 
by the religion, not the religion by the Church. How then 
learn what is the true religion ? The Reviewer says : 

“We agree that, while every man must judge for himself of 
every doctrine, whether it be of God, yet there is one faith of God’s 
elect, and the mind of eve ry real ¢ shristian is infallibly guided into 
that faith, as to the substance of it, by the Spirit of God. He has 
an unction from the Holy One where by he knoweth all things, i. e. 
he is enabled to see and receive all essential ‘things pertaining to 
life and godliness’ set forth in the word of God. If he deviates 
radically ton this faith of the true church, the people of God, his 
judgment is neither more nor less his own private or personal judg- 
ment, than if he adopts it. But it is evidence that he is not guided 
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by the Spirit of God. It betrays a wrong moral state. We do 
not hesitate to take the responsibility, as we must give account to 
God, of denouncing his heresy as anti-Christian, pernicious and 
fatal, and of excluding him from church privileges accordingly. 
Does Mr. Brownson deem civil and physical pains and penalties de- 
sirable also? If so, let him say so. The church, whose faith we 
recognize, is the congregation of faithful men of every age and na- 
tion who profess and practise the true religion. To renounce the 
faith of this church, we indeed denounce as fatal. If it be asked, 
how this church is known, we answer by those scriptural tests, doc- 
trine and fruits. We are commanded not to receive those who 
come and bring not this doctrine; to try by a doctrinal test the 
spirits whether they be of God; and those are commended who try 
them which say they are apostles and are not, and find them liars. 
And if any have the clothing of sheep in this respect, but are really 
wolves, we are required to know them by their fruits. For in vain 
is it to cry Lord, Lord, and not do the things which he saith. If it 
be asked again, how we know what is the true doctrine, and prac- 
tice which distinguishes the true people of God; we answer again 
from the word of God. By this we know that we know Christ, be 
cause we keep his commandments. He that heareth and doeth 
these hath builded on a rock. All else is builded on the sand. 
Says John, ‘he that is of God heareth us. He that is not of God 
heareth not us.’ His people are those who have his word dwelling 
in them.” Pp. 139, 140. 


Here we see the authorclaims the infallible guidance of 
the Spirit of God for every real Christian, and as he doubt- 
less considers himself a real Christian, he holds that by vir- 
tue of the interior illumination of the Holy Ghost, he is in- 
fallible in all matters pertaining to “‘life and godliness.” 
It is dangerous disputing with a man who claims to be in- 
fallible. But as every real Christian belongs to the Church, 
every member of the Church, according to the doctrine of 
our Old School Presbyterian, must in all matters of faith, 
in all things pertaining to life and godliness, be personally 
infallible. This is pushing infallibility a little too far 
for us, stanch Papists as we are. We hold the Church 
collectively and officially is infallible in matters of faith 
and morals, but we are not prepared to admit that in- 
dividual members are personally infallible, even those who 
are the greatest saints. We hold the Pope, ex officio, as 
supreme Doctor of the Church, to be infallible, through the 
protection and assistance of the Holy Ghost, but we do not 
hold that even he personally, in his private capacity, as 
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a private man, ora private Christian, is infallible. It would 
seem that Old School Presbyterians claim to be each 
and every one of them a Pope, and more than we Catholics 
believe the real Pope to be. Perhaps it is the wish to be 
himself Pope that keeps the Old School Presbyterian out of 
the Church. But pass over this. 

“The Church whose faith we recognize, is the congre- 
gation of faithful men in every age and nation, who profess 
and practise the true religion.” Who are these? “The 
true people of God.” But who are the true people 
of God ? They who profess and practise the true faith. 
But what is the true faith ? ‘‘ There is one faith of 
God’s elect, and the mind of every Christian is infallibly 
guided into that faith by the Spirit of God.” Does the Re- 
viewer mean to assert that one can be a real Christian be- 
fore having or being guided into that faith ? But again, 
what is that ‘one faith of God’select ?” ‘ We agree that 
every man must judge for himself of every doctrine, whether 
it be of God.” Then is that “ one faith” what every man 
for himself judges it to be? No. What then? That 
into which “the mind of every real Christian is infallibly 
guided by the Spirit of God.” But, my dear Reviewer, 
you move only in a vicious circle. This interior guidance 
you speak of is individual, private, “ hidden” with God, 
and cannot be adduced as a note or criterion of the Church, 
because it is not externally discernible, and also because it 
requires itself to be tested. We must try the spirits, as you 
yourself concede, to see whether they be or be not of God. 
What is that test ? The doctrine, you answer. Well, 
what is the test of doctrine? “The word of God.” 
The word of God as authoritatively professed by the Cath- 
olic Church ? No. As each individual understands it for 
himself ? No, for “there is one faith of God’s elect,” and 
he who deviates from it “ gives evidence that he is not led 
by the Spirit of God,” and “ we do not hesitate to take the 
responsibility of denouncing his heresy as anti-Christian, 
pernicious, fatal, and of excluding him from Church privi- 
leges accordingly.” But you cannot say a man deviates 
from that faith, unless you know what it is. What then, 
again, is it? That into which “ the mind of every real 
Christian is guided by the Spirit of God.” We are back at 
our starting point. The test of the Church is the doctrine 
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and practice, and the test of the doctrine and practice is 
the mind of the real Christian. What is the test of the 
mind of the real Christian ? What is the Church ? “ The 
congregation of faithful men, who profess and practise the 
true religion.” How are these to be known ? ‘‘ We answer, 
by those Scriptural tests, doctrine and fruits.” But how 
know you the doctrine and fruits, which are the tests of the 
true religion ? “Ifit be asked how we know what is the true 
doctrine and practice which distinguishes the true people of 
God ; we answer again, from the word of God.” As under- 
stood by whom ? By everybody for himself ? No, your 
only answer is, as understood by the true people of God. 
But who are these? Here begins over again the same 
series of questions, and the same series of answers, which 
leave us nearly as wise at the end as we were at the begin- 
ning. The Reviewer seems tous to mistake the Scriptural 
authorities he quotes. “‘ God’s people,” he says, “ are those 
who have his Spirit dwelling in them.” No doubt of it, but 
that is not the question. Who are they that have his 
Spirit dwelling in them? “ Beloved,” says the blessed 
Apostle, “ believe not every spirit, but try the spirits, 
whether they be of God : for there are many false prophets 
gone out into the world.” “Wer are or Gop. He that 
knoweth God heareth us ; he that is not of God heareth 
us not. By this we know the Spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error.” Here is the test. They who gather with the 
Apostolic communion and hear the Apostolic authority are 
of God ; they who separate from that communion and hear 
not that authority are not of God. You must then test 
the Spirit by the communion, or the Church of the Apostles, 
not the communion by the Spirit, doctrine, or practice. It 
is the misfortune of Old School Presbyterianism that it is 
obliged to reverse the maxims of the Apostles as well as 
those of common sense. 

The Reviewer offers some comments on the reasons Dr. 
Brownson alleges as those which induced him to become a 
Catholic. We make a brief extract : 


“Mr. Brownson tells us how he was led to the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility. But he hardly pretends that one in a thousand is led 
to Popery by this route. He only claims that it may be of use to 
modern Pantheistic speculatists and skeptics. He does not pretend 
that it has any recognized place in Romanish theology. He in- 
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forms us that the archbishop of Boston hesitated some time before 
he could receive one whose faith was founded on such a basis, and 
did not open the door of the church to him, until he placed himself 
more definitely upon Romish ground. Much of what he says is 
in the nature of a plea addressed to his fellow Papists to suffer the 
use of his new method which brought him to the feet of the Boston 
prelate, as likely to be effective with persons imbued with the skep- 
tical philosophy of our times.” Pp, 140, 141. 


Our Reviewer tells us by implication that he has the 
infallible guidance of the Spirit of God, yet he makes 
many, many mistakes, which ordinary capacity and respect 
for truth, we should suppose, would have prevented. Dr. 
Brownson may or may not believe in Papal infallibility, but 
he says not a single word in his book of his conversion to 
a belief in it. We have a high esteem for the venerable 
Bishop of Boston, and should be glad to have him receive 
the pallium, but we did not know before that he is actually 
an Archbishop. Whether the reasons which led the author 
of The Convert to the Church are those by which others are 
led or not, is a matter of no importance, since he does not 
give his as an exclusive method. The question for the Re- 
viewer is not whether they are usual or not, but whether 
they are sound or not. We find no attempt on his part to 
refute them. He simply says, after having given a brief 
account of the process of reasoning that brought the author 
to the Church, ‘ This is so exactly the method of transcen- 
dental ritualism, whether it leads to Mercersburg, Oxford, 
or Rome, it is hardly to be supposed that the author was 
exclusively indebted to his own invention for every part of 
it not derived from Leroux. It has long been the common 
property to several classes of ritualists.” P. 143. Possibly, 
and yet possibly the author did not know it, and does not 
know it even yet. We wish the Reviewer had named the 
class of ritualists that have brought out the philosophy 
and fullowed the method the author sets forth. We have 
no acquaintance with them, and have never before heard of 
them. ‘There is no reason to doubt that the author is en- 
titled to all the originality he claims, whether his views had 
previously been set forth by others or not. 

The philosophy and process of reasoning, which, in 
connection with the undeniable historical facts in the case, 
led the author of The Convert to accept the Church as 
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authority for natural reason both as to herself and her 
doctrines, we can easily believe to be any thing but accept- 
able to an Old School Presbyterian. The author, say 
what you will of his originality, has given the principles of 
the philosophy of the spiritual life, therefore of a philosophy 
which harmonizes in all its parts with the Incarnation, and 
established as the principle of all dependent life, the very 
principle on which the Sacraments are efficacious, and 
therefore a philosophy which undoubtedly favors the views 
of both Mercersburg and Oxford, touching what they call 
the Sacramental system. The doctrine that all created life, 
whether in the natural order or the supernatural, is the 
resultant of two factors, object and subject, and that the 
form of the life is determined by the object, not by the 
subject, is in direct hostility to the essential principle of 
Old School Presbyterianism, that the Church derives her 
life from the faith of her members, and that the Sacraments 
are efficacious only by the virtue of the recipient. Assum- 
ing what must be conceded, that the principles of life in 
the two orders are analogous, and that both orders copy 
the same original type in the Divine mind, each in its de- 
gree, so that a correspondence between the natural and 
supernatural is possible, the philosophy of The Convert is 
a complete refutation of the Sacramental theories of Old 
School Presbyterians, and a strong presumption in favor of 
the Catholic doctrine. The philosophy of Old School 
Presbyterianism, in so far as it recognizes the activity of 
the subject at all, and does not resolve itself into pure 
pantheism, is mere psychologism, and places the sole activity 
there is in the fact of life in the subject, leaving the object 
passive, that is, as if it were not. It is the subject that 
vivifies. The doctrine that the object creates the subject, 
and renders it active, living only by the presence and crea- 
tive activity of the object, is incapable of being harmonized 
with the doctrine that the Sacrament is operative only by 
the faith and virtue of the recipient, and can be harmo- 
nized only with the doctrine that the Sacraments operate 
ex opere operato. 

The process by which the author of The Convert was con- 
ducted to the Church, is not that usually insisted upon by 
Catholic apologists, we admit, but it does not conflict with 
it, and the Reviewer goes too far when he implies that the 
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Roman prelate refused to admit the author to the Com- 
munion of the Church without his taking a ground more 
distinctly Roman. Such was not the fact. The author 
merely tells you that the Bishop of Boston, trained in a 
different school, did not accept the philosophy on which 
that process was based,—at least so the author feared, 
—and therefore he did not dare, for reasons he assigns, ex- 
plain to him that process. Neither the Bishop of Boston 
nor any other Bishop refused to receive the author on the 
ground stated ; the difficulty was on the part of the author 
himself, in his own mind, in his own fears, which prevented 
him from dealing frankly with his instructor till he had 
confirmed his conclusion by another process furnished by 
Catholic theologians themselves. The process, though it 
had brought him to seek the instructions of the Bishop, 
was then waived as not any longer necessary for his own 
mind. When the temple is erected, you no longer need the 
scaffolding. But it does not from this follow that process 
was not alegitimate one, that it may not be highly useful 
in the case of others, or that it is distrusted, far less re- 
jected by the Catholic Bishops. 

The merit of the philosophy and reasoning sketched in 
The Convert is not that it enables one to conclude the 
Church, for that no philosophy can do. Philosophy is in 
the natural order, and is only the exponent of natural rea- 
son ; the Church is in the supernatural order, and is not 
necessary to the existence or perfection of natural reason. 
Not being in the natural order, not necessary to its exist- 
ence or its perfection as nature, the Church cannot be 
concluded from natural reason. The supernatural is neither 
included in nature nor due to nature, and by natural rea- 
son alone we never do, and never can, demonstrate either 
its existence or its necessity. Its existence can be proved 
only by facts of a supernatural character, or evidences 
supernaturally supplied. It is not the pretension of the 
author of The Convert that he attains to the Church by 
philosophy alone. His process of reasoning starts from 
philosophical and historical data combined. The historical 
data are what he calls providential men and providential 
facts,—prophets, prophecy, and miracles. Its peculiarity 
and its special merit are in the fact that it recognizes 
the common principle of the two classes of data, or the 
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perfect correspondence of the natural and supernatural, 
and arrives at the Church as a form of life, as a living 
body, proceeding from the divine-human life of its Founder. 
Hence, by it the Convert from the first moment of his 
recognition of Christianity, recognizes it as the Church, not 
as an abstract doctrine, and from the first moment of his 
recognition of the Church he recognizes her as growing out 
of and continuing, in some sort, the Incarnation. The 
Christianity to which the author was led, was not an ab- 
stract Christianity, or a Christianity slaughtered and dis- 
sected by schoolmen, but living Christianity, living in the 
Incarnate God,—a Christianity that in all and every part 
depends on the Incarnation, the Word made flesh. By 
bringing him to a Christianity that depends solely on the 
Incarnation, and grows vitally out of it, it brings him of 
necessity to the Catholic Church as the embodiment of 
that Christianity, and therefore excludes all except the 
Church of Rome, for she alone can claim to be Catholic. 
The Sacraments all depend on the Incarnation, and are 
modes or means by which the life which flows vitally from 
the Incarnation, in accordance with the principle of natural 
life, is generated, renewed, sustained, and augmented in the 
individual. Hence, the process of reasoning which starts 
from what the author calls the doctrine of life, and from 
the supernatural or miraculous data supplied by history, or 
by Providence in history, leads necessarily to the Catholic 
Church through her doctrine of the Sacraments, and ex- 
cludes from the Christian order of thought every form of 
Protestantism. We need not then wonder that our Old 
School Presbyterian is blind to its merits, seeks to dispar- 
age it, and tries to have it understood that the Catholic 
bishops themselves distrust it. But we should like to see 
him grappling with that process itself, and attempting its 
refutation. Let him do that, and he will soon find that 
there is much more in it than he has dreamed of, and that 
he must either deny those very facts of history on which he 
himself depends, and the very principle of all created and 
dependent life, or accept the sacramental system urged 
upon him by Oxford and Mercersburg, and through it the 
Incarnation, and then the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
Church. 

The Reviewer complains that the author does not detail 
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in his book the other process, the one ordinarily urged by 
Catholic writers, he speaks of. There was no occasion of 
his doing it, for he had done it in this Review, to which he 
refers, and it may be found drawn out at length in the works 
of our theologians, several of which he names. Probably 
another reason why he did not give it, was that he pro- 
posed simply to give the process by which he himself was 
brought to the Church ; and, also, because to have added 
the other process would have required a work double the 
size of the one he proposed to write. 

The Reviewer marks as if something erroneous or ab- 
surd the doctrine put forth by the author, that by the In- 
carnation “human nature is made the nature of God.” 
This indicates that the Reviewer does not accept the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation ; that he either does not believe 
that the Word was God, or that he denies that the Word 

yas made flesh, that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, 
and, therefore, according to his own confession and the 
assertion of the Apostle, ie is governed by the spirit of 
antichrist. Does the Reviewer mean to deny that our Lord 
is one Divine Person in two natures—the one human and 
the other divine ? Does he mean to deny that the hypo- 
static union is a real union, and that Christ is perfect God 
and perfect man ? If perfect man, has he not human na- 
ture, and is not that human nature by which he is perfect 
man as much his nature as the divine nature by virtue of 
which he is perfect God ? How shrink, then, from saying 
that in the Incarnation human nature is raised to be really 
and truly the nature of God ? Did the Word, the Divine 
Person, assume human nature? Is that Divine Person 
God ? If so, then human nature has been assumed, raised 
to be the nature of God. If you deny it, and say it was not 
the Divine that assumed the human, but the human that 
assumed the Divine, we leave you to maintain the mys- 
teries of the Trinity and the Incarnation against the Uni- 
tarians, as best you can. It is evident to us, and long has 
been, that comparatively few Protestants retain the ortho- 
dox doctrine on these two great mysteries, and that when 
they are not Tritheists, or Adoptionists, they are simply 
Sabellians, Nestorians, or Unitarians, The Mercersburg 
school, as the Oxford school, seems to us to have some or- 
thodox views on these two mysteries, and hence their gso- 
called Romanizing tendencies. 
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We have shown that the Old School Presbyterian moves 
in a vicious circle. The Reviewer attempts to prove that 
such is the case with us. 


“We think the Romish prelates show their wisdom in dis- 
carding or ignoring this theanthropic theory. Perhaps Mr. Brown- 
son, as he writes more especially for the skeptical speculatists of the 
age, and in self-explanation, has done the best thing he could in ad- 
vancing it. He has certainly shown his polemical tact in keeping back 
the real argument on which Papists rely in support of Papal infalli- 
bility and authority. He well argues with his Papal friends, that the 
objections to this doctrine in the ‘non-Catholic’ mind, lie beyond 
the reach of their ordinary methods. Their argument in this behalf is 
transparently vicious. They prove the Scriptures to be from God by 
the testimony of the church. But how do they prove theirs to be the 
true infallible and authoritative church? By the Scriptures, so far 
as they prove it at all. Whence did Mr. Brownson, for example, 
obtain proof, after waiving his divine-human theory, that the church 
is ‘commissioned to teach all men and nations?’ Whence but 
from the commission given by our Lord, and recorded in the gos- 
pels? Here is the vicious cirele so often exposed by the Reformed 
theologians to the discomfiture of their adversaries. These prove 
the Scriptures by the church, and the church by the Scriptures ; 
i. e. they prove their premise by the conclusion they derive from it. 
There is no escape from this, unless they make the word of God the 
first and chief source of authority in divine things, and from that 
derive the doctrines, functions, prerogatives, and criteria of the 
church. But this brings in upon them the dreaded necessity of 
private judgment as to what the Scriptures teach, before we reach 
the infallibility and authority of the church. Still, if they assert, as 
they do, that the church in the person of the Pontiff, is the prime 
repository of infallible knowledge and authority, by which the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures is proved; then, in answer to the ques- 
tion, how do we know which is the true church, and that it has 
these prerogatives? they must refer us to the Scriptures, This, on 
their own showing, is the Book of God, and a true church must 
conform to the criteria there given. Nor is there any other possi- 
ble authority to which they can refer us, for the notes of the church, 
or for evidence that they have any better claim to be regarded as 
such, than the Mormons. ‘Try as they will, they cannot break this 
vicious circle, and they must fail, as was most fully shown in the 
numberless futile though ingenious devices to parry the resistless 
arguments of the Reformers de circulo Pontificio.” Pp. 145, 146. 


All reasoning in some sense is in a circle, because noth- 
ing can be in the conclusion not affirmed in the premises ; 
but not every circle isa vicious circle. As the premises from 
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which the supernatural can be concluded do not lie in the 
natural order, Christianity, which is supernatural, cannot 
be demonstrated by natural reason, operating from natural 
data alone. We can demonstrate it only from supernatu- 
ral data, or premises supernaturally furnished us, and there- 
fore, in all our reasoning, we assume there is the supernatu- 
ral, and that to some extent it is known. As the supernat- 
ural and Christianity are identical, all our reasoning in 
proof of the Christian religion, in some sense, proceeds in a 
circle. The supernatural, therefore Christianity, must be a 
fact, and a revealed fact, before we can begin to talk about it, 
indeed, before we can conceive of its actual or even its pos- 
sible existence, for natural reason cannot transcend the 
natural order. All attempts to prove from natural data 
the fact or the possibility of the Christian religion, are fruit- 
less, for God was not obliged to give us the supernatural, 
and might, if he had chosen, have created us, as we are now 
born. Gioberti labors to prove that man has a natural 
faculty, which he calls the faculty of the superintelligible ; 
but the superintelligible and the supernatural are not the 
same. The superintelligible may be in the same order with 
the intelligible, and be superintelligible only in relation to 
us, through the impotency of our faculties ; but the super- 
natural is of another order, and no natural faculty can 
naturally rise to its conception. The revelation of it must 
precede the conception, and therefore, in a certain sense, 
all our reasonings about it, for it, or even against it, must 
and do assume the fact of its revelation. Perhaps, this 
fact alone, since we do all reason more or less about it, is 
a conclusive proof that the supernatural exists, and that 
God has revealed it. 

Now, with regard to the charge of the Reviewer, we beg 
leave to say that, if we reason in a circle, it is not a vicious 
circle. We “ prove the Church by the Scriptures,” he says, 
“and the Scriptures by the Church ;” but, even if so, we 
do not prove the Church by the Scriptures in the same sense 
in which we prove them by the Church. We take, when 
reasoning with those who admit the Scriptures, or profess 
to admit them, the Scriptures, not as the word of God, 
but as authentic historical documents, to prove the founda- 
tion and commission of the Church; and then, we take the 
Church, not to prove that the Scriptures are authentic 
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historical documents, but that they are divinely inspired, 
the written word of God. Wedeny not that there is here a 
circle, but that there is here any thing resembling what lo- 
gicians call a vicious circle. The argument used in The 
Convert the Reviewer concedes is not a vicious circle ; the 
argument he accuses the author of suppressing, and which 
Catholic authors usually insist on, is just as little of a vicious 
circle. The author considered it defective for the non- 
Catholic mind in the present day, but not at all for the rea- 
sonsthe Reviewer imagines. That argument is not defective 
because it begins with the Scriptures, for that it does not ; 
but because it begins with reason in a fuller and more perfect 
state than we now find it in most men, and does not show 
with sufficient clearness and distinctness the principle of 
the spiritual life, or of the correspondence of the two orders, 
the natural and the supernatural. In one sense, it is too 
rigidly logical, keeps at too great a distance from the 
supernatural, and does not draw enough on it in proving 
the reality of the Christian order. It attempts to prove the 
supernatural as an abstract dogma rather than as a life, 
and its author as a teacher ratherthan as a regenerator—the 
founder of a doctrine rather than the creator of a new or- 
der. The objection he urges is the reverse of that the Re- 
viewer supposes, and it is an objection not to its logic, but to 
its practical efficacy with minds which have no confidence 
in logic, nay, have a horror of logic. If men were in our days 
more logical, less skeptical, and less unable to appreciate 
solid, rigid, and cogent reasoning, we should have no fault 
to find with the ordinary method. But, taking the miass 
of non-Catholics as we now find them, we want a method 
less abstract, and that draws more in advance on the life 
that is brought to light through the revelation itself. It is 
the supernatural life rather than the supernatural revelation 
that we would begin by proving. The Reviewer mistakes 
entirely the order of objections the author of The Convert 
suggests against that process, as he does the process itself. 
The Reviewer apparently forgets that while he is mak- 
ing sad merriment on what he calls the “ circulo pontifi- 
civ,” he himself falls into the worst of all vicious circles. 
He takes the inspiration of the Scriptures to prove the in- 
spiration of the writers, and then the inspiration of the 
writers to prove tlie inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
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he has no way of getting out of that vicious circle, but by 
an appeal to tradition, to what the Church has always and 
everywhere believed,—an appeal, as we have seen, fatal to 
him as a Protestant. We can make that appeal, but not an 
Old School Presbyterian, for with him tradition begins fif- 
teen hundred years too late to be of any authority. The 
Reviewer finds the notes or criteria of the Church in doc- 
trine and practice, and his notes or criteria of doctrine in 
the Scriptures. But he must prove the Scriptures to be 
divinely inspired writings, before they can be adduced as 
authority for doctrine and practice, and he must prove the 
inspiration of the writers before he can allege them as in- 
spired writings. Then he must prove the inspiration of the 
sacred writers before he can establish his notes or criteria of 
the Church. Now, all we have to do in order to be able to 
assert our Church is to prove the Apostolic commission, and 
this and even more he must prove before he can assert the 
inspiration of the sacred writers. Ifhe can prove that com- 
mission without falling into a vicious circle, nothing hinders 
us from doing the same. The Reviewer can take the Bible 
as authority, only on the authority of the commission given 
by our Lord to his Apostles. To establish that commission 
is the first step with him as well as with us, but when we 
have established that we have established all; but he has 
still to establish the genuineness, authenticity, and inspira- 
tion, as well as the true meaning, of the sacred text. The 
commission of the Apostles establishes at once our Church, 
because she holds immediately and uninterruptedly from 
the Apostles. It is far less labor to establish the apostolicity 
of the Church, than it is to establish even the genuineness, 
to say nothing of the inspiration, of the Scriptures. Let 
the Reviewer understand that we are not reduced to the 
necessity of accepting his notes and criteria of the Church 
before we can assert or vindicate our own, We can assert 
our Church some stages before he can even approach the 
question of the inspiration of the Scriptures. It-is far 
shorter and far easier to prove that she is the Church of 
God, than it is to prove that they are the word of God, be- 
cause she must be proved to be the Church of God before 
they can be asserted to be his word. 

The Reviewer evidently is not wel] acquainted with what 
we ordinarily allege as motives of credibility, and he seems 
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not even to understand what we mean by motives of credi- 
bility. We do not mean by them motives of faith or belief, as 
he supposes, but reasons which prove the Church credible. 
He says, p. 147, none of our “ so-called motives to credibility 
or beliefin the Church have any weight, except as they are 
derived from the Scriptures.” This is, with his leave, a mis- 
take, for the motives of credibility which he must adduce 
in case of the Scriptures themselves, amply suffice of them- 
selves to establish the credibility of the Church. He is, as 
we have seen, obliged to establish the divine commission 
and inspiration even of the Apostles and sacred writers in- 
dependently of the inspiration of the Scriptures, before he 
can use them as authority in matters of faith, and a small 
part of the reasoning he must resort to answers our purpose, 
and that reasoning is as open to us as it is to him, to say 
the least. But this whole question has been so often and 
so fully discussed in the pages of our Review, that it is 
wholly unnecessary for us to pursue it further on this occa- 
sion. The Reviewer as interested in the question, as a man 
of learning and intelligence, reads of course our Review, 
and to its pages, almost everywhere, we refer him, if he is 
not satisfied with what we have now said. 

The question, what is the Church ? is certainly the 
great question, but it is one that cannot be answered by 
neglecting the account the Church gives of herself. As the 
supernatural can be known only by means of itself, so that 
the Church is can be learned only from herself. The notes 
or criteria of the Church are and must be furnished in 
great part by herself, as the representative of the supernat- 
ural order. The proof that she is God’s Church is in her 
history. The supernatural must prove itself, for it is only 
from the supernatural that we can learn the notes or 
criteria of the supernatural. She, and she alone, answers 
to the conception mankind ever since the Apostles have 
had of the Church of Christ, that of his body, in which he 
lives, and to which he communicates his own life. She 
proves she is what she professes to be by actually being and 
doing what she professes. She is not of yesterday ; she 
is not a new kingdom just set up in the world ; she has been 
in the world from the time of the Apostles, has inherited 
their doctrine and their authority, and the promises 
made to them. She derives from God through them, and 
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fills up the whole space of time between them andus. We 
might with far more propriety deny that the United States 
are the United States than that she is the Church, the Apos- 
tolic Church. Indeed, in another form or condition she has 
existed from the beginning of the world. Before the coming 
of our Lord she had her tabernacle among men, believed in 
him who was to come, preserved his revelations, waited for 
his coming, and prepared the world to receive him. Since 
his coming she has borne witness to his having come, has 
continued visibly in some sort his Incarnation, and has been 
to him his Spouse, his Beloved, his Beautiful One, and the 
joyful mother of his children. Her credentials are in her 
person, on her face, in her position, her beautiful love, her 
charity, her life, her power, her deeds. We will not here 
attempt to vindicate her claims. Eighteen hundred years 
have vindicated them, and her very existence to-day, in 
spite of all the malice of men and the rage of hell, is a 
triumphant proof that she is God’s Church, and would be 
even were the Bible lost and its sacred pages forgotten. 
There are many other things in the Reviewer's essay 
that we would comment on if our space would permit. 
We have not taken it upon us to refute every thing the 
Reviewer alleges against the author of The Convert. He 
described Presbyterians and Presbyterianism as he found 
them, and stated nothing which he had not experienced. If 
Presbyterians are better now or elsewhere than were those 
he describes, he will rejoice to be assured of the fact. The 
Reviewer complains that the author is harsh and spiteful 
towards Presbyterianism ; certainly, he does not give a 
flattering picture of it, but we think it appears in his pages 
toas good advantage as it doesin the article we have been 
commenting on. We can conceive nothing more harsh, 
bitter, arrogant, or illiberal than the Presbyterianism of 
our Reviewer. He cannot allude civilly even once to the 
Catholic Church. He never calls her, even by way of cour- 
tesy, by her proper name, and speaks of her supreme 
visible head in terms and tones which betray a most deadly 
hate. All this we set down to his Old School Presbyterian- 
ism, foras a man we have no doubt he is well bred, culti- 
vated, amiable, and estimable. If his Presbyterianism 
were out of the way, we have no doubt that we should find 
him a pleasant companion, an agreeable, a firm, and an 
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affectionate friend. We have found no form of Protestantism 
so unfavorable to the finer and more genial qualities of 
our nature as Old School Presbyterianism, and yet aside 
from their religion, we know many, many Presbyterians 
whom we could tenderly love, and highly esteem. It is 
only when the piety fit is on them, and they think they 
must be saintly, that we find them disagreeable. Hence 
we charge all that is sour, morose, arrogant, overbearing, 
or repulsive in their manners and conduct, solely to their 
Presbyterianism. 

Speaking of arrogance, our readers cannot have failed 
to observe that our Reviewer has it in large measure, even 
for a Presbyterian. He has no Church, believes in no 
Church, but an aggregation of Presbyterians, has no author- 
ity, and confesses he has none, and yet he claims a power 
which exceeds that claimed by us for the Pope, as Vicar 
of Jesus Christ. Uncommissioned, without a particle of 
authority from God to teach, he yet presumes to have the 
right to declare what are and what are not the doctrines of 
God, and to deny the Christian name to those who do not 
accept the doctrines he declares to be essential. ‘‘ We do not 
hesitate to take the responsibility,” he says. What business 
has he to take any responsibility in the matter 2? Who 
authorized him todoso? Who made hima judge in mat- 
ters of doctrine ? A modest man would not take the re- 
sponsibility, he would wait till it was imposed on him by 
one having authority. We know there were prophets, of 
whom the Lord says, “‘I have not sent these prophets, yet 
they ran ;” but we have never learned that this was said in 
their commendation. Really humble men will wait till 
they are sent before they run. 

The Reviewer contends that Dr. Brownson has injured 
his own reputation by his misrepresentation of Presby- 
terianism. We do not concede, and the Reviewer does not 
prove, that he has misrepresented it, but the Reviewer has 
misrepresented Catholicity, and in no instance represented 
it truly. Will that injure his reputation ? He contends that 
the author cannot be trusted to teach Catholicity, because 
he shows himself ignorant of Presbyterianism. We might 
with greater force argue that the Reviewer cannot be trusted 
to teach Presbyterianism, because he proves himself grossly 
ignorant of Catholicity. But enough. We bring our re- 
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marks toa close. If the Reviewer will leave off personal- 
ities, and consent to discuss the questions at issue between 
him and us, dispassionately, calmly, fairly, on their merits, 
we shall be happy to meet him again. We have no doubt of 
his ability to do ample justice to his cause, if he will but 
keep cool, and exercise his reason instead of displaying his 
passion. We copy the closing paragraph of his article, 
as the one that does him less discredit than any thing else 
in his attack on The Convert, and proves that, if his Pres- 
byterianism were out of the way, or if he could forget his 
intense hatred of the Church, he would be a fair-minded 
critic, a liberal reviewer, and an accomplished gentleman. 
He would, no doubt, have done better, if he had had a 
better cause : 


“ We take pleasure in adding that there are passages of great 
power and truthfulness in the volume, which we should be glad to 
quote, if we had room. In rising from sensism, materialism, and 
atheism to Romanism with all its errors, there is of necessity a pro- 
cess of sloughing off many heresies, and emerging into the light of 
many precious truths. His reasonings on some of these points are 
luminous, compact, and forcible. The argument by which he proves 
that Universalism logicaily ends in obliterating all ‘objective dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice ;’ his analysis of the pautheism of 
Cousin, and refutation of the psychology and philosophy of all 
those forms of modern transcendental idealism, which destroy ob- 
jective truth and being; his account of Dr. C hanning and the Bos- 
ton Unitarians ; his portraiture of novi homines suddenly become 
rich, and of the debasing effect of their coarse and flashy extrava- 
gance on themselves, their families and society, altogether with many 
other touches of his strong and graphic pen upon various persons and 
things, give an incidental interest to the book, which, as to its main 
object—the exposition and vindication of himself and his faith—is 
a failure, not for lack of ability in the author, but from the stub- 
born character of his subject. He has proved, indeed, that we need 
an infallible guide. But he has not proved that guide to be the 

toman Pontiff, in place of the Word of God.” 
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best of Carleton’s stories, except The Poor Scholar.| 

. The Masque of Mary, and other Poems. By Epwarp Cas- 
wat, London: Burns & Lambert, 1858. 16mo. pp. 391. 
[ We hope this volume will be republished on this side of the 
Atlantic.] 

9. The Diplomatic History of the Administrations of Washington and 
Adams, 1789-1801. By Wittram Henry Trescor. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1857, 8vo. pp. 283. 

10. Dunigan’s American Catholic Almanac and List of the Clergy 
for 1858. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 1858. 

11. The Mission Book: A Manual for Instructions and Prayers, 
Adapted to preserve the Fruits of the Mission. New York: 
Dunigan & Brother. 1858. 

12, Autobiographical Sketches and Reeollections during a thirty- 
five years’ Residence in New Orleans. By Turopore Crapp. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1857. 12mo. pp. 419. [A. 
volume full of interesting details. | 


«*» Our friends the Booksellers must bear with us this quarter 
for our seeming neglect. We have already exceeded by sixteen 
pages the usual dimensions of a single number. 

The article on Our Colleges in the present number will not fail 
to attract attention. It represents the views of a considerable num- 
ber of intelligent Catholics, whose virtues and position entitle them 
to a hearing. The questions raised have undoubtedly two sides, 
and if those who take a different view from the writer wish to reply 
our pages are open to them. The subject is one which must sooner 
or later be discussed, and the more thoroughly it is discussed on all 
sides the better. The editor himself reserves for the present his 
own opinions on the subject. ‘ 





